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been returned by 5,966 votes against 5,802 given for 
Mr. Ivor Guest. The vote on both sides was higher 
than at previous elections, though the number of 
registered electors is slightly less than in 1895. 
The Conservative candidate has gained somewhat as 
compared with the last election, the Liberal con- 
siderably more. In moral effect, indeed, the victory 
is equivalent to the gain of a seat, and would doubt- 
less imply the gain of the other seat should it be 
vacated—a circumstance which is unfortunate for 
Sir Edward Clarke’s prospects of a judgeship. 





At York, unfortunately, the progress made by 
the Liberal cause since the general election has not 
led to an equally satisfactory result. Lord Charles 
Beresford wins the seat by a majority of only 
eleven, receiving 5,659 votes against 5,648 which 
were given to Sir Christopher Furness. The addition 
to the Liberal strength since 1895 is more than 
double that secured by the Conservatives; and 
the reduction of the Tory majority of 207 to 11— 
in the face of the great local popularity of the late 
Liberal member and the industrious efforts that 
have been made to split the Liberal vote—may 
fairly give cause for congratulation. But the Tories 
maintain their ascendency in the borough, neverthe- 
less; though we may well hope for a different result 
at the next general election. 


Mr. BALFouR has been meeting his constituents 
in Manchester during the present week. His principal 
speech was delivered on Monday, when he reviewed 
the legislation of the last two years, dwelling 
especially upon the Voluntary Schools Act and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. The former measure, 
he declared, had been a great success, as only forty 
voluntary schools had refused to avail themselves 
of its provisions. He denied that the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act was Socialistic in its 
character, and declared his belief that ultimately 
both workmen and employers would find the 
Act most beneficial. Speaking of the coming 
session, he said that it would be eagerly devoted to 
two questions, army reform and the reconstruction 
of local government in Ireland. Although he and 
his party would fight Home Rule to the death, they 
desired to place the administration of local affairs in 








Mr. BALFour devoted a considerable portion of 
his speech to foreign affairs, and he succeeded in 
throwing a good deal of new light upon the opinions 
of the Government. He was bitterly disappointed, he 
explained, with the position of affairs in Crete, and 
admitted that upon this question the European 
Concert had so far failed. On the subject of the fight- 
ing on the North-West frontier he was very gloomy, 
and though he offered no apology to Sir Henry 
Fowler for the mis-statements of which he has 
been guilty with regard to that gentleman, he 
virtually admitted the justice of the criticisms which 
had been passed upon the “ Forward” policy of Minis- 
ters. His statement with respect to China was 
eminently satisfactory. It embodied a declaration 
that our interests in China were primarily com- 
mercial. We would defend those interests to the 
last, but we had no reason to object to Russia 
obtaining a port in open waters, or going anywhere 
so long as British trade could go there also. Our 
policy in the Far East was the reverse of narrow or 
exclusive. 





Or Mr. Balfour's further speeches during the week, 
that delivered at Ardwick paid a well-deserved 
tribute to the utility of the Volunteer forces, and 
drew a striking contrast between the simplicity of 
the problems of national defence which are presented 
to the military authorities of the great Continental 
States and the complexity of those which arise out 
of the needs of our highly diversified and widely 
scattered empire. At Blackpool he returned to 
politics, devoting himself to Mr. Bryce’s speech at 
Manchester, and to the reluctance ascribed to the 
Liberal leaders to produce a political programme 
Mr. Balfour will soon find that the Liberals have 
both a present and a prospective programme, and 
that the former, at least, is not only definite, but 
concentrated. 


AMONG the speeches delivered last week too late 
to be noticed in our last issue there are at least two 
which deserve special notice. One was delivered on 
Friday evening at Manchester by Mr. Bryce to the 
members of the Reform Club. Mr. Bryce, who ha- 
shown himself to be one of the most capable and 
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acute critics of the foreign policy of this Govern- 
ment, pointed out that three superstitions which 
had done great harm in their day had been de- 
stroyed within the last two years. One of these 
was the wisdom of the Forward policy in India; 
the second was the popular belief in Lord Salis- 
bury as a wise and firm Foreign Minister; and 
the third was that solemn imposture called the 
Concert of Europe. A great part of his speech 
was devoted by Mr. Bryce to the present position 
of the Liberal party. He declared his disbelief 
in the spinning of programmes, and in the plan 
of determining the policy of a great party by a 
vote of delegates at a public meeting. It was better 
to follow the old method, which allowed those who 
had parliamentary experience, and means of gauging 
both the forces at work in Parliament and the senti- 
ments of all sections of Liberals, to settle the order 
of measures. 





THE other speech of last week which ought not 
to escape notice was that addressed on Friday by 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone to a meeting of his con- 
stituents in West Leeds. Mr. Gladstone, it will be 
remembered, has recently drawn upon himself a 
good deal of criticism by his frank utterances on 
the question of the Local Veto. He replied to 
these criticisms on Friday, and once more declared 
his belief that, next to Home Rule, Local Veto 
was the heaviest burden which the Liberal 
party had to carry at the last General Election, 
and was largely responsible for the Liberal 
defeat. He protested against any attempt to force it 
upon candidates as a test question, and declared that 
it was absurd to try to thrust it down the throats of 
Englishmen who kept declaring against it. Mr. 
Gladstone’s opinions seem to have been heartily 
endorsed by the majority of the electors whom he 
addressed. 





Mr. BRYCE made a second speech, this time of a 
non-political character, on Monday evening at the 
annual dinner of the Wolverhampton Chamber of 
Commerce. Disclaiming the character of an alarmist 
in regard to British trade, he pointed out that both 
Germany and America were actively competing 
with us in our own markets in the supply of 
various classes of goods in which we might 
have been expected to be supreme; and that 
in spite of the Protectionism of Russia, Ger- 
man traders managed to carry on a profitable 
trade in machinery with that country in the 
face of the same obstacles as apparently pre- 
vent our own manufacturers from doing so. Mr. 
Bryce suggested the employment of English agents 
abroad in preference to foreigners—which will 
mean, however, that English boys will have to 
learn modern languages much better than they 
ever do at present—and somewhat less devotion 
to athletics at the expense of business interests. 
Touching on the engineering dispute, he declared that 
industrial conciliation, even under the Act of 1896, 
had as yet untried potentialities of success before it, 
while he did not think that even the New Zealand 
experiment gave much hope of the success of com- 
pulsory arbitration. Had a common chairman been 
appointed at the recent abortive conference, he 
thought that there would have been much greater 
prospect of a satisfactory issue. 


LorD KIMBERLEY delivered an important speech 
at Wymondham on Wednesday evening, dealing 
chiefly with our frontier and foreign policy, but con- 
taining two significant references to the field of 
domestic politics. The House of Lords was indicated 
as the primary object of Liberal efforts at reform— 
if only to secure the satisfactory working of the 
Constitution. The coming Irish Local Government 
Bill was cordially welcomed in principle, as likely to 
prove a further step towards Home Rule. Speaking 











with the authority of an ex-Secretary of State for 
India, Lord Kimberley reviewed the conflicting 
reasons given by various members of the Government 
for retaining Chitral and pushing forward our 
frontier. He pointed out that it was hardly worth 
while securing Chitral to prevent the Chitralis 
giving offence to Russia when they were shut off 
from Russian territory by the Pamirs; and that 
the necessity for access to Afghanistan put forward 
by Mr. Balfour did not necessitate our holding 
every pass that led thither from India. Speaking of 
the Concert of Europe, he denied that the preserva- 
tion of peace had really been due to its action at all. 
Peace in Europe had really been preserved by the 
“balance of power,” the Dual against the Triple 
Alliance: peace in the Balkans by the knowledge 
that Austria and Russia were agreed as to their 
policy there. On the Far Eastern Question he 
cordially accepted Mr. Balfour's declarations of the 
Ministerial policy—declarations, it may be noted, 
which had been forestalled by the Liberal Press. 





THE inquiry into the great fire which devastated 
Cripplegate on November 1th last came to an end 
late on Wednesday evening with a verdict that the 
outbreak was wilfully caused by some person un- 
known. That conclusion is a matter for the Public 
Prosecutor, but the other findings of the jury 
deserve general attention. They laid stress 
on the general efficiency of the Fire Brigade, 
but made various suggestions as to the addi- 
tional provision of fire alarms, and gas stopcocks 
outside buildings—the latter so obvious a precaution 
that one wonders it has not been insisted on before 
—the indication of the position of all hydrants, and 
other means for obviating delay. Statistics of the 
comparative pressure of water available in London 
and in various provincial towns were produced, but 
they were averages and tell us little, though that 
little is distinctly unfavourable to London. On 
this matter we shall hardly rival the more for- 
tunate provincial towns until we get our water 
from Wales. The jury ascribed the spread of 
the fire partly to the narrowness of the streets 
and partly to the defective construction of the 
buildings. Improvement in both these respects 
is contemplated during the rebuilding, and it is 
to be earnestly hoped that it will be carried out. 
But the knowledge that half a dozen other areas 
in more central parts of the City are as little easy 
to reach or to traverse, in the event of another 
conflagration, is not exactly comforting. If only the 
authorities had allowed Wren to carry out his 
grandiose plans! 

AN addition of some importance is announced to 
the objects of historical interest accessible to the 
London public. The Queen has determined to throw 
open, after careful restoration, the State rooms at 
Kensington Palace, which have been closed since 
1780, and Wren’s Banqueting Room attached to the 
same building—originally splendidly decorated, but 
now said to be in a deplorable state of disrepair. 
Moreover, the Palace at Kew is to be opened as 
a museum, and the grounds attached to the “ Queen’s 
Cottage” are to be used as part of the Botanical 
Gardens. These are very substantial additions to 
the historical and esthetic interest of the capital of 
the empire. 

“THe Women’s Holiday Fund” is an excellent 
institution which aims at enabling hard-working 
women, who themselves pay part of the cost ac- 
cording to their means, to secure an annual holiday 
in country air or by the sea. We need hardly dwell 
on its value to the physical and mental welfare of 
the beneficiaries, who seem fully appreciative of the 
good done them. It need not be said that contribu- 
tions for such a fund should be sent tolerably early 
in the year. The secretary is Miss Gertrude Burt, of 
47, St. James’s Square, W. 
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A MARKED decline of news—though 
ABROAD. not of interest—is noticeable this 
week in connection with the Far 
Eastern Question. Mr. Balfour's declaration, indi- 
cating that Ministerial policy of expectant vigilance 
which is also the policy of the Liberal Opposition, 
has been well received on the Continent; and the 
German semi-official papers are still doing their 
utmost to insist on the pacific character of the 
occupation of the Kiao-Chau, to conciliate the sup- 
posed hostility of England, and generally to minimise 
the effect of the Imperial rhetoric at Kiel. Meantime 
steps are being taken to set up regular steam com- 
munication between the new port and Shanghai, and 
to develop its capacities—which appear to be very 
considerable—as a place of commerce. But interest 
now centres in the alleged negotiations for a 
guaranteed British loan to China. If the Russian 
proposal has not been definitely rejected, the con- 
sideration of it has, at any rate, been suspended; 
and it is said to be probable that, owing to the 
dilatory tactics of the Chinese Government, the 
negotiations will be protracted for some consider- 
able time. 





THE massacre of the surveying party under 
Captain Burn in the Mekran district, on the borders 
of Persia and Baluchistan, seems likely to cause a 
serious addition to our troubles in connection with 
the north-western frontier of India. It may 
possibly be a further result of the general unrest set 
up by the forward policy ; but it is more probably 
a symptom of the disturbances now preparing in the 
Persian Empire. The whole of the Mekran district, 
it is stated, has been disturbed for some time, and a 
small detachment of Indian troops was sent only the 
other day to maintain order at Jask, on the Gulf of 
Oman. It is to be hoped that the outcome of these 
disturbances will be of merely local importance. 
But a cataclysm in Persia might easily set up com- 
plications gravely affecting our Imperial policy, 
though the tendency for the last half-century has 
been the other way. 


Yet another explanation of the purpose of the 
despatch of troops to the Soudan has been given 
—this time, apparently with the authority of 
someone at the War Office—by the St. James's 
Gazette. The gunboats, it is pointed out, are virtu- 
ally “stranded ” for the next four months, while the 
Nile is low; and the Dervishes may therefore attack 
our advanced posts, with the view of depriving us of 
the aid of the flotilla. However this may be, further 
evidence has been made public as to the nature and ob- 
jects of the Marchand expedition—evidence which it is 
surprising that the French Colonial party should allow 
to be published if they can prevent it, unless indeed 
they intend to force on some kind of a “deal” in 
connection with the West African Conference, barter- 
ing their prospective position at Fashoda for some 
further territorial advantage in the Niger region. 
The letter from one of the members of the ex- 
pedition, written last August and reproduced from 
an Algerian paper in Wednesday's 7'’emps, makes it 
clear that there has been a systematic progress 
towards the Bahr-el-Gazal for two years past under 
the auspices of the Governor of the French 
Congo, ‘and that its object is to hoist the 
French flag on the Nile, which it was hoped would 
be reached in November or December last, some nine 
months later than had been originally intended. The 
Dervishes block one line of advance by land, the 
other is interrupted by the marshes of the Bahr-el- 
Gazal. The Nile, therefore, can only be reached by 
one of its affluents; and the expedition was prepar- 
ing its portable boats. In view of this letter, the 
announcement that war correspondents will not be 
allowed to go to the front cannot but intensify the 
euspicions which we noticed last week. We need 
hardly say again that no English Ministry can be 
indifferent to this French movement. France has had 





fair warning of our attitude; and whether by prior 
exploration, by prescription, or by our possession of 
Egypt, we have a claim to the Upper Nile long prior 
to theirs. 





THE French Government and the public of Paris 
have done their best to get rid of the Dreyfus- 
Esterhazy imbroglio, but without avail. Major Ester- 
hazy is triumphantly acquitted after a two days’ 
trial, marked by manifestations of public feeling 
which would be regarded anywhere else as scandalous 
attempts to interfere with the course of justice. But 
the occasional exclusion of the public—especially 
during the examination of Colonel Picquart, which 
must have been the most interesting part of the 
case—and the question of the identity of the “ veiled 
lady” who informed Major Esterhazy of Colonel 
Picquart’s investigations and his danger from them, 
leave room for more revelations, more mysteries, 
and an extension of the atmosphere of suspicion, 
which the coming court-martial on Colonel 
Picquart and the trial of M. Zola are certain 
to intensify further. The revelations of the 
past week, particularly the indictment in the 
Dreyfus case, suggest that there were several per- 
sons at the War Office in 1894 who were believed 
to be in the pay of foreign Powers; that there were 
intrigues and counter-intrigues, and that M. Dreyfus 
was caught, and—rightly or wrongly—was made an 
awful example to the rest of the suspects. It is 
absurd to regard the honour of the army as com- 
promised by this outbreak of spy-mania at the War 
Office. But the trial throws a very unpleasant light 
on the whirlpool whereon live certain sections of the 
society of Paris. We deal with the subject further 
on a later page. 


M. ZoLa, at any rate, is determined that the 
seandal shall not rest where it is. With singular 
courage, he has come forward with a series of 
tremendous accusations against Colonel du Paty 
de Clam, General Mercier, General Billot, and the 
War Office authorities generally, and he has 
staked his liberty, his fortune, and his reputation 
on the result. His challenge has been taken up by 
the Ministry, “in defence of the honour of the 
army”; and the Chamber has endorsed their action 
by a vote of 312 to 122. To foreign spectators “ the 
honour of the army” seems compromised solely by 
the panic-stricken conduct of the military authorities 
and the hysteria of a large part of the French public. 
We earnestly trust that M. Zola’s trial may bring 
the truth to light. But we feel tolerably certain 
that “considerations of the national defence ’— 
and of the defence of the War Office from the im- 
putation of having made a mistake—will continue 
to cause the suppression of the most important 
parts of the evidence. 





THE outlook in Austria seems somewhat better 
this week. Baron Gautsch and Baron Banffy have 
been in consultation at Buda-Pesth as to the terms 
of a definitive financial arrangement between the 
two halves of the Monarchy, and the Bohemian 
Diet has opened quietly in Prague. There is a pro- 
spect of a compromise on the language question, 
and the Czechs, at any rate, seem disposed to 
waive the claims of their own tongue in districts 
where their numbers are infinitesimal. It is hoped 
that the influence of the great landowners— 
who form a section of the Diet, and are German by 
race and Czech by sympathy, more or less—may 
avail to bring about a compromise. The Hungarian 
Parliament, it may be noted, is also in a mood for 
compromise on another language question on which 
it was inclined to set up needless irritation. The 

Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the utempl yyed in East 


Londor, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekiy wages. 
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German place-names in Transylvania have been 
officially Magyarised; but the old names are now 
to be retained for ecclesiastical purposes, and for all 
uses that are not strictly official. 


THe most notable features in the celebration of 
the jubilee of the Sicilian revolution this week at 
Palermo have been the enthusiastic reception given to 
Signor Crispi and the speech he delivered on Thurs- 
day commemorating the struggle and deprecating 
Home Rule for his native island. So great has 
been the sensation caused in Ministerial circles 
by the welcome given to the fallen statesman that 
the Premier himself, it is reported, decided to 
be present at the celebration in order to counteract 
its possible political effects. But Signor Crispi is 
out of politics; he is not likely, if only in view of his 
age, to return to office; and his coercionist policy 
and the charges made against him have probably 
been overlooked by his audience in view of his share 
in the liberation of his native land from Bourbon 
tyranny. His speech runs counter to a favourite 
project of some Italian reformers, including to 
some extent, we believe, the present Premier. But 
looking at the fact that the sufferings of the Sicilian 
peasantry are economic, and are partly due to the 
great landlords or their agents, and partly to the 
bourgeoisie who control local taxation, it does not 
seem that Home Rule at present would be of much 
service. What Sicily wants seems rather to be a 
proconsul armed with the authority of the Central 
Government to institute large economic reforms. 


Ex-Kinc MILAN is a very extraordinary man. 
After resigning his crown and stripping himself of 
his nationality, he appears to have returned to 
Servian politics in 1894. It is to his influence that 
the suspension of the Liberal constitution of 1889 in 
that year may be traced, and the Ministries of the two 
following years were doubtless his creations. From 
September, 1896, to October, 1897, he appears to 
have retired from Servian politics, and the period 
was marked by a rapprochement between Servia, 
Bulgaria, and Montenegro. Now, however, he 
has reappeared openly on the scene, and has 
been made Commander-in-Chief of the Servian 
Army. As the result, the relations between Servia 
and Bulgaria are already reported to be strained ; 
and it seems tolerably certain that his influence will 
be so exercised as to promote Austrian interests in 
Servia at the expense of the friendliness to Russia 
which characterises the mass of Servian politicians. 
One can hardly wonder that hig son and successor is 
reported to be greatly depressed. 





Tue news from America this week must be a 
further surprise to the optimists who supposed that 
the Republican triumph in the Presidential election 
had finally disposed of the Silver agitation. Trade 
has not greatly improved, the tariff has to perform 
the diametrically opposite functions of keeping out 
foreign goods and increasing the revenue derived 
from them, and has naturally failed in both; 
and the failure of the Wolcott Commission lias 
sent the Silver members of the Republican party 
into active revolt. A very striking instance of this 
is afforded by the struggle over the election of Mr. 
Hanna, President McKinley’s friend and election 
manager, as United States Senator from Ohio. It 
was to secure this post for Mr. Hanna that Mr. Sher- 
man was made Secretary of State; yet Mr. Hanna 
only just secures it against a coalition of Democrats 
and seceding Silver Republicans, whose candidate 
accepted the Chicago platform—in other words, 
the full Silverite creed. We pointed out last 
November that the Democrats, having recovered 
Kentucky, New Jersey, and Maryland, and being in 
a fair way to get New York State through the 





capture of the City by Tammany Hall, might— 
supposing these results held good in 1900—convert 
Mr. Bryan's minority of 95 in the Electoral College 
into a majority of 35. The capture of Ohio would 
mean a transfer of another number—23 electoral 
votes—a result which would want a good deal of 
counterbalancing to make it nugatory. We can 
only hope that some new development may make 
the currency question a minor issue before the next 
struggle for the Presidency begins. 





WE suppose it is to the multi- 
plication of tourists in a hurry 
that we must ascribe the mul- 
titude of small pocket-volumes of well-known—and 
other—authors that are now published. The latest 
addition to the number is George Eliot's ‘‘ Scenes of 
Clerical Life” (William Blackwood & Sons), in three 
small, clearly-printed volumes, each complete in itself 
and not too large for the breast-pocket of the 
cyclist. Each, we need hardly say, contains ample 
occupation for one or more evenings in remote Con- 
tinental inn or Alpine club-hut, and it may perhaps 
be a recommendation to some readers that they 
belong to the pre-scientific period of their author. 
To others they may be interesting as studies of a 
clericalism strikingly different from the modern 
type. Imagine the Rev. Amos Barton a Denomi- 
nationalist candidate for a seat on a School Board ! 


LITERATURE. 





AMONG Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co.'s 
announcements we notice yet another book on 
Secondary Education. “The Debatable Land,” by 
J. C. Turver, is a series of essays dealing apparently 
with the organisation of the system of secondary edu- 
cation and the delimitation of its province rather than 
with the instruction actually to be given. We may 
also notice two Arctic books—‘ Andrée’s Balloon 
Expedition,” by Henri Lachambre and Alexia 
Machuron, who severally at different times accom- 
panied their hero to Spitzbergen, and jointly gave 
the only authoritative account of the ill-fated 
expedition up to its disappearance from human 
ken; and “A Northern Highway of the Czar,” 
dedicated by permission to that potentate, by 
Aubyn Trevor-Battye; a book on the Far East, 
“ Through China with a Camera,” by John Thomson, 
F.R.G.S., which is stated to contain “ probably the 
finest series of pictures of China ever published,” 
and should certainly be interesting at the present 
crisis; and a curious and probably valuable pair of 
original authorities on the Indian Mutiny, “ Two 
Native Narratives of the Mutiny in Delhi,” translated 
by the late C. T. Metcalfe, C.S.I., B.C.S. One of the 
natives was loyal, and kept a diary; the other a 
rebel, who, nevertheless, saved the translator's life, 
was pardoned through his exertions, and wrote the 
narrative at his suggestion. 


THE second edition of Professor Butcher's account 
of “ Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, with 
a critical text and translation of the Poetics,’ 
(Macmillan & Co.), will be welcomed by serious 
students of Greek literature and the philosophy of 
sesthetics. There are some additions to the critical 
notes, and the translation and essays have been 
carefully revised. 

Tue Hon. Sir Robert Meade, 

OBITUARY. G.C.B., had been Permanent 
Under-Secretary of the Colonies 

from 1892 to 1896, and one of the targets for the 
groundless charges of complicity in the Jameson 
Raid which were directed against the Colonial Office. 
He was a sound Liberal and Free Trader. — Sir 
Charles Gregory, K.C.B., was a high authority in 
the world of civil engineering.—The Hon. William 
Gisborne, for many years a prominent public 
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man in New Zealand, had been a member of its 
Ministry in 1879, and was also its leading historian.— 
M. Delianof had been Minister of Public Instruction 
in Russia since 1885.—Mr. Ernest Hart, the editor of 
the British Medical Journal, had done excellent 


work in the reform of London workhouses and 
hospitals, in the protection of infant life against the 
baby-farmers, and in many departments of medicine 
and sanitation.—Mr. H. Stacy Marks, R.A., will be best 
remembered for his admirable and accurate represen- 
tations of bird life, especially on its humorous side.— 
Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke, author of a well-known 
concordance and other aids to the study of Shake- 
speare, was the widow of a well-known Shake- 
spearian scholar, and “a link with the past”: with 
Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, and John Keats.— 
Sir Joseph Terry, who has fallen a victim to the excite- 
ment of the York election, was a prominent Conserva- 
tive of that city, and had thrice been its Lord Mayor. 
—Herr Franz Thonet, whose death is announced from 
Vienna, was chief of one of the great firms in whose 
hands the manufacture of “ bent-wood furniture” 
has become an important Austrian industry.—Mr. 
G. L. Pilkington, who has been killed by mutinous 
Soudanese troops in Uganda, had done very remark- 
able work for the Church Missionary Society in 
translating into the Luganda language the Bible 
and various religious books, including a hymnal and 
a book of “Helps to Biblical Study,” containing 
inter alia representations and descriptions of 
Whyecliffe’s translation of the New Testament and 
the Moabite and Rosetta Stones. Such work in 
such a language entitles the author to rank as 
the pioneer in creating a literary language for 
Central Africa. 








LIBERALS AND IMPERIAL POLICY. 





HE speeches which have been delivered within 
the last eight days by Mr. Bryce, Mr. Balfour, 

and Lord Kimberley are probably the most important 
contributions to political controversy that we have 
had during the recess. The case for the Liberals 
against the Government, so far as its foreign policy 
is concerned, has been put with admirable force and 
clearness by the late Foreign Secretary and Mr. 
Bryce. If anybody on the other side is satisfied with 
the manner in which Mr. Balfour has met his critics, 
we shall be more than a little surprised. The whole 
question of the Imperial policy of Ministers is‘now 
before the country. It will have to be discussed as 
soon as Parliament meets, and in the meantime 
Liberals will do well to consider it for themselves. 
It is bad policy to swap horses when crossing a 
stream, and, even if there were any alternative, it 
would be the wise course to support Lord Salisbury 
in his management of our interests in the Far 
Eastern crisis. We have ourselves a reasonable 
confidence that the management of that crisis will 
not prove so difficult or so dangerous a matter as 
—from the circumambient mystery in which Lord 
Salisbury chooses to do his work—it would appear 
to be to ordinary mortals. But the crisis is truly 
and naturally an Imperial one. Interests which it 
would be worth defending, which it would be our 
duty to defend, with the full strength of the empire, 
are involved, and may be jeopardised by unskilful 
handling; and they are put in question through 
no fault or action of our own, but through the 
action of other Powers—action which may or may 
not be legitimate, but for which at least we have no 
responsibility. Here, then, is an occasion on which, 
with a clear conscience, and seeing our way plainly, 
we can act vigorously for the empire. It is one of 
these occasions when all Englishmen are as one and 
when the patriotism of the Liberal party becomes 
obvious even to the Jingo. 








But the éclat which may attend our success in the 
Far East must not blind Liberals to the grave duty 
which lies upon them in regard to every other element 
of the foreign policy of the present Government. 
Success in the Far East would be dearly bought 
if it led to this result. The crisis there stands 
apart. It became inevitable and was foreseen 
—by those who could foresee—after the Chino- 
Japanese War. Lord Rosebery early gave his 
country warning that this crisis was approaching ; 
and had Lord Rosebery been in power for the past 
three years we should have had the field of our 
foreign policy clear of unnecessary complications, 
and been free to concentrate ourselves upon navi- 
gating our course into the future to which the Far 
Eastern question invites us. The difference to-day 
is that the Far Eastern situation, with all its diffi- 
culties, is the only clear spot on the horizon of our 
imperial relations. We enter upon that situation 
hampered and burdened and compromised on every 
side, with, so to speak, a hinterland of trouble and 
discredit behind us. We speak with deliberation 
when we say that no Government of modern times 
has so disgracefully and disastrously mismanaged 
our foreign policy as the present Government of 
Lord Salisbury, and that the country is in danger so 
long as that Government remains in power. 

The root of the mischief probably is that Lord 
Salisbury, who has the mind of an Elizabethan 
chancellor, has not the prolific energy and decisive 
will characteristic of that type. He loves to arrogate 
to himself—and a complaisant party acquiesces—the 
absolutism and irresponsibility of an age when Parlia- 
ment was looked on by ministers as a negligible irrele- 
vancy. The system hadits compensations when a strong 
minister held the affairs of the empire in a firm grasp. 
Lord Salisbury’s grasp does not suffice to keep a 
muzzle on his Under-Secretary. His colleagues in 
the Cabinet, apparently untouched by his authority, 
run their several departments as their several 
ambitions dictate ; and his colleagues are not 
Burleighs and Walsinghams, but Lord George 
Hamiltons and Mr. Chamberlains. Lord George 
Hamilton is what Mr. Balfour would call “a third- 
rate man,” and the fact that the interests of India 
are entrusted to such hands is, perhaps, the most 
damning of all commentaries on the Imperial policy 
of this Government. As for Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, who regards the empire—or rather his own 
office in the empire—as one of those modern 
advertising agents regard the cocoa or the soap 
it is their glory to “ boom,” we have now had a year 
or two of this Imperial Minister, and comment is 
superfluous. What with the dashing initiative of 
Lord George and Mr. Chamberlain, coupled with 
the nerveless vacillation of Lord Salisbury himself 
in the departments which he keeps within his 
special care, we have everything necessary for the 
evolution of a policy on whose record will steadily 
be written up, one after the other, names of failure, 
discredit, disaster, remorse—Armenia, Crete, South 
Africa, Niger, Tunis, North-West Frontier, 
Soudan. 

There are{two ways of serving the empire: One 
is by maintaining its character as an instrument of 
civilisation—an instrument through whose means 
peace, order, and good government are secured to 
vast populations, and the ideas of justice and honour 
asserted in the polity of the world; the second way 
is by extending its limits—or, as Lord Rosebery put 
it once, “pegging out claims for posterity.” It 
is sometimes possible to combine the two ways; but 
the first is the fundamental, the essential way. 
Unless the character of the empire is thus main- 
tained, in its internal and external relations, it 
has no justification for its existence, and the 
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structure becomes unsound and perilous, even 
from the point of view of those who put their 
faith only in “reeking tube and iron shard.” To 
the two ways of serving the empire it is the duty 
of both parties in the State to have regard; but it 
is making a natural differentiation to say that to 
the moral conception of Imperial policy the Liberal 
party habitually attaches more importance, while 
the Tory party is habitually more inclined than its 
opponent to the idea of expansion. In no phari- 
saical sense it may be said that the Liberal party is the 
national conscience-keeper. Again and again, under 
leaders like Gladstone, has it turned the country from 
a policy of mere blatant and cynical aggrandisement 
to the path of moral duty, which, as so often hap- 
pens, has generally proved the path of profit and 
security as well. This is the first test, the test of 
moral duty, by which the Liberal gud Liberal judges 
a policy. Judged by that test, what are Liberals to 
say of the foreign policy of the present Government? 
Take the two latest developments of it—the expedi- 
tions of the Forwards in the Soudan and the Tirah 
Valley. On these two expeditions alone Lord 
Salisbury’s Government stands condemned at the 
bar of the national conscience. They combine every 
element of moral wrong that can attach to a policy 
with every vice of incapable statesmanship. ; 

We have been tending rather to leave out of 
mind the history of this Soudan expedition. Let us 
recall it fora moment. It must never be forgotten 
that our position in Egypt, maintained in spite of 
pledges to Europe, given and reiterated by successive 
Governments, is the root of all that distrust, jealousy 
and ill-will of the other Powers which constitute our 
chief external difficulty in recent times. A time 
came a couple of years ago when, the action of the 
German Emperor in the South African crisis having 
brought us into better relations with France, it 
seemed that at last a satisfactory way of redeeming 
our pledges was about to be found; and Lord Cromer 
was congratilating himself on the prospect of the 
embargo on the Caisse de la Dette being removed 
and the handsome reserve devoted to the public 
works for the benefit of his ‘‘ blue-shirted fella- 
heen.” It was at this moment, like a bolt from the 
blue, that the Dongola expedition was announced. 
This violent and disruptionary proceeding was 
hatched by the Forward School, sanctioned by the 
Government, and begun without the man most 
responsible for the government of Egypt being 
either consulted or informed. A few days before the 
expedition was announced, Lord Cromer, in answer to 
a question, expressed his opinion of the waste and 
folly involved in the suggestion that Egypt should, 
under present circumstances, undertake the con- 
quest, and after the conquest the administration cf 
the Soudan. He has now seen the slowly-hoarded 
reserve which he had hoped to see used for pro- 
ductive public works swallowed up at a gulp and 
the cause of good government in Egypt put back for 
a generation by this monstrous military adventure. 
We have all the difficulties of the Upper Nile precipi- 
tated, and at this moment British regiments are 
being hurried to the support of an Egyptian army 
whose present position is such that if the Khalita 
had but a capable general it would be in danger cf 
sharing the fate of the force of Hicks Pasha. 
And Lord Cromer’s ‘“ blue-shirted fellaheen,” in- 
stead of having their burdens lightened, are to be 
taxed anew to pay for this performance. 

Turn to the north-west frontier. We are retiring 
from our raid into the country of the Afridis, 
having accomplished three things: (1) lowered the 
prestige of British arms before border tribes whom 
we have taught their strength as guerillas when 


armed with modern weapors; (2) embittered for 











ever by the cruelty of our “ punishment,” which 
bears most on their women and children, the 
feelings of tribes whose goodwill would have been 
our best defence on the outer scarp of the frontier ; 
(3) destroyed for ever their faith in British honour. 
It is surely an extraordinary achievement for a 
Christian Power that at the beginning of winter, in 
one of the harshest regions of the world, we have 
razed the roof-trees and laid waste the crops of 
tribesmen whom we failed to defeat in battle. 
Thousands of human beings, of women and children, 
will be foodless and shelterless, thousands will die 
of cold and hunger this winter in the fastnesses of 
the Himalayas in consequence of our visit. This, we 
are told, is General Westmacott’s compensation for his 
retreat—that the tribesmen are “feeling their punish- 
ment severely.” And, irony of ironies, the taxpayers 
who are to pay the immense bill for this glorious 
expedition are a people who have themselves been 
spending the year in the throes of famine and whom 
our benevolence has been relieving! The crime, the 
folly of the Forward School, it would take a Burke 
adequately to stigmatise. The nation must hasten 
to repudiate it if it is to escape the judgment of 
Providence which inevitably falls upon such actions. 
It is the duty of the Liberal party in this matter to 
constitute itself the voice of the nation. 





THE ENGINEERING STRUGGLE. 





HE result of the division in the engineers’ vote 

at the York election, followed by the reception 
given at the mass meeting on Tuesday evening 
to Mr. Keir Hardie and his comrades of the In- 
dependent Labour Party, has raised hopes that 
Sir Christopher Furness may make a further 
attempt at a compromise in the engineering dis- 
pute which will be acceptable to both sides. We 
sincerely trust that these hopes will be realised in 
full. But the indications, as we write, do not point 
towards a success. The struggle has all along 
been, like a great war, a contest for mastery in 
general, with the real issues hidden from care- 
less observers by the ostensible occasions of the 
dispute. The eight hours question—or as it has 
now come to be, the question of a week of 48 
or even of 51 hours—was the original occasion of 
conflict, and was one of the two issues voted on by 
the men just before Christmas; but, in spite of 
appearances, it has really not very much more to do 
with the causes of the struggle even now than the 
Hohenzollern candidature’ had with the Franco- 
German War cf 1870. Nor, on the other hand, does 
the mass cf the Employers’ Federation really 
aim either at the total abolition of “collective 
bargaining” or at “smashing Trade Unionism.” 
In spite of speeches, which need not be taken 
seriously, from hot-headed employers like Mr. 
Alexander Siemens, the mass of the Federation are 
reasonable men. The clear recognition that a 
strong union both provides responsible parties to 
negotiation and serves as a reasonable guarantee of 
the permanence of the results, which is a common- 
place of the best authorities on industrial concilia- 
tion, is not destroyed by the fact that the officials of 
a single union have trusted overmuch in their own 
strength and fatally miscorceived the strength and 
solidarity of their opponents. Diplomacy—in other 
words, negotiation between experts from each side— 
or a war, in other words a strike, are still the 
alternative means of settling disputes between 
employers and employed, as between nations; and 
the tendency of tke diplomacy of capital and 
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labour has of late years been to conciliation or 
arbitration. Expert diplomacy leading to con- 
ciliation, and disciplined strikes as the alternative, 
are as much better than the conditions of the days 
when the Unions were weak and unrecognised as 
modern warfare, despite its own peculiar horrors, is 
better than the wars of the early Middle Ages. The 
existence of an established Trade Union and an 
Association of Employers is the best security for 
conciliation. There need be no talk of “ Union- 
smashing,” nor even of destroying collective bargain- 
ing. That the latter process can fairly be made 
applicable to the multiplicity of transactions in works 
widely different from one another, and many of them 
in rapid change through the constant introduction 
of new machinery, may well be doubted by lookers-on. 
But the men’s representatives agreed to considerable 
modifications in the right at their last conference 
with the masters. The question in connection with 
this point is really whether the engineering trade 
shall be allowed power to adapt itself to conditions 
always rapidly changing without the adaptation being 
checked by the interference of Union officials, often 
wholly ignorant of the conditions with which they 
have to deal. We cannot blame the masters for 
regarding this as indispensable. The curious thing 
is that the negotiations should have broken down 
on the question of hours, which resolves itself 
into a question of wages. The notes of the Con- 
ference, published at the end of last week, which 
will be found in full in the Weekly Sun of last 
Sunday, indicate that the men’s representatives 
accepted the limitations of collective bargaining 
which had been described as destructive of Union- 
ism, but stood out on the question of hours, though 
they submitted both issues to their constituents. 
The latter rejected the proposals on both heads 
almost with unanimity. 

Now, seeing that this rejection of the employers’ 
demands as to management involves a clinging to 
restrictions on the supply of labour which the high 
authority of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb denounces 
as unsound, it is difficult to suppose that it can be 
justified; and in view of the obvious dangers 
of American and German competition one would 
imagine that common-sense would compel the 
men to give way on the hours question. 
But here again the issues are not quite clear. 
The ostensible issues are still not the trae causes 
of the men’s persistence. The representatives of 
the men are now fighting in defence of their own 
conduct in the dispute; their followers are backing 
them out of mistaken loyalty, both to them and 
to the principles of trade unionism. The men’s 
representatives put the proposals before their 
constituents, but in no way advocated even those 
they had accepted. The men were loyal—and, we 
think, wrong. Evidence has been accumulating 
that American engineering works can turn out 
better work than English at lower prices, though 
the men are better paid. Perhaps the American 
workman makes a religion of his work, as some 
American business men certainly do. Probably the 
American smartness and energy and wider knowledge 
compensate for the traditional skill of English 
engineers. Probably the German engineers have 
the capacity for better work, because at present 
they are better educated to begin with. When we 
consider, to take obvious examples, that till two 
years ago England was first in steamship building 
and the rest of the nations nowhere, and that now 
the St. Louis and St. Paul are equal to any British- 
built steamship, with perhaps four doubtful ex- 
ceptions, and the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse disputes 
the primacy with the Campania and Lucania, we 
may well wonder that the men care to stand out. 












Hitherto our rivals have been unable to build as 
cheaply as we can. If they get our orders, they 
will soon get over that difficulty. Still more will 
they do so in other branches, in which they have 
long run us hard. 

We doubt, however, if the mistaken loyalty of 
the men will give way to the consideration of facts 
as they are. We fear that in their present temper 


there is not much room for compromise. As the 
funds become exhausted—and they cannot last 
many weeks more—the men must come back, 


in driblets and sections. In many cases their 
places are already taken by non-Unionist:, who will 
keep them. In others, the employers have taken the 
opportunity to train labourers to do the work which 
they might have done before if the engineers had 
not insisted on their caste privileges. The Union 
will be crippled or broken up; the men will come 
back if they can; some will never get back at all. 
The privileges the engineers have always claimed 
for themselves will have disappeared. Their leaders, 
who announced their plan of campaign from the 
first, cheerfully believing that the employers would 
never combine against them, have made a terrible 
mistake and have not thought fit to repair it. A 
more complete defeat—not of Trade Unionism in 
general, but of the strongest of the Unions—could 
hardly have been desired by its bitterest adversary. 








MUZZLING THE PRSSS. 





CiIR HERBERT KITCHENER’S calm proposal 
> to be his own reporter for the Soudan expedition 
is so amazing that we can hardly believe it will be 
carried out. There might, of course, be considera- 
tions of military necessity which would override 
everything and justify the most rigid stoppage of all 
reports whatever. But it is difficult to suppose that 
they exist here. Sir William Russell, the oldest and 
most experienced of war correspondents, in the 
course of an interesting conversation, which the 
Daily News published on Tuesday, put this point 
with much plainness and vigour. ‘ Oae might,” he 
said, “imagine reasons for it in the heart of 
Europe, or in a campaign against a civilised 
foe; but not in the Soudan. Nothing they said 
could possibly reach the Khalifa in time to 
do any harm. What harm could they do, 
except frighten him, perhaps, and make him run 
away?” Sir William Russell, as everybody knows, 
was the correspondent of the Times in the Crimea, 
who did incalculable service to the country by dis- 
closing the scandalous maladministration of the 
commissariat and other departments. He is naturally 
astounded to find in his seventy-ninth year that his 
distinguished and honourable profession has been 
placed under an interdict. One would like to know 
what the Commander-in-Chief thinks of this extra- 
ordinary decision. Lord Wolseley has conducted an 
Egyptian campaign, and conducted it with brilliant 
success. But he certainly never showed any dislike for 
the presence or thecriticism of Special Correspondents. 
On the contrary, he welcomed both the one and the 
other. It is difficult for the War Office to interfere 
with the discretion of a general in the field, and 
discretion includes indiscretion. But the Sirdar has 
not said that no correspondents shall accompany his 
force at all. That would be a determination easy 
to understand, if not easy to defend. “ Authorities,” 
says Sir Herbert Kitchener, in his curiously worded 
telegram, “ propose for time being no special corres- 
pondents will be allowed except one Reuter’s agent, 
who must not be military officer.” The best war 
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correspondents have been civilians. But the restric- 
tion, otherwise meaningless, looks very much like a 
resolve to shut out those best qualified to comment 
upon military tactics. 

Do the Government in general, and does Lord 
Lansdowne in particular, admire the system of 
secrecy which now prevails on the other side of the 
English Channel? The result of that system is not 
encouraging to imitators. Several of the Paris 
newspapers have alleged that Captain Marchand with 
his native troops has been massacred on his way to 
Fashoda, that the Colonial Office is aware of the 
fact, but that from motives of policy the truth is 
being concealed. We do not say that this charge 
is well founded, far from it. But the possibility of 
making it, and of getting it believed, is an eloquent 
illustration of what comes of keeping public matters 
from the public. Sir Herbert Kitchener, whose 
telegraphic style is apologetic and uncomfortable, 
alleges “‘ great difficulty of transport beyond rail- 
head,” and suggests that correspondents there would 
be of little use to their newspapers. That is likely 
enough. But it might have occurred to the Sirdar, 
as it will certainly occur to the man in the street, 
that if correspondents cannot find means of 
transport, it will be their own look out, and 
they will not be able to get on. As a matter of 
fact, they almost always can; and if the paradox 
may be forgiven, they always do. Sir Herbert 
Kitchener further suggests, or * authorities ’’ suggest 
for him, that Reuter’s office should “ communicate 
with leading newspapers.” That seems hardly the 
business of “authorities,” whether military or civil. 
It must not be imagined that the proprietors of 
newspapers have a personal or pecuniary interest 
in sending their own correspondents to the front. 
On the contrary, it will save their pockets if 
Sir Herbert Kitchener’s monopoly for Reuter 
be upheld. But the public will certainly be the 
losers. For the obvious meaning of Sir Herbert’s 
limitation, which has been confirmed, so far as he 
has the power to confirm it, by Lord Cromer, is that 
news from the front shall be purely official, and 
official news is often equivalent to no news at all. 
The whole history of this expedition is mysterious. 
Nobody except the Government knows what the 
precise object of it is, or why it has been sent in 
such a hurry at a time when the Nile is low. The 
secrecy in which its origin was shrouded seems 
destined to enclose it to the end. 

Mr. John Macdonald, who corresponded for the 
Daily News in the Egyptian campaign of 1882, 
describes in that journal those eminent officers who 
then acted as official censors. They were Admiral 
Sir William Hewett, General Sir Herbert Mac- 
pherson, and Colonel, now Lord, Methuen. “No 
one,” as Mr. Macdonald says, “ could find fault 
with precautions against the publication of facts 
useful to the enemy.” Lord Methuen, however, 
than whom there are few more competent soldiers 
in the British army, trusted the correspondent, 
and we need hardly say that his confidence was 
not abused. The feeling of the Eton boy 
who remarked that you couldn’t tell lies to 
Hawtrey because he believed you has true man- 
liness as well as true boyishness in it. Lord 
Methuen used to supply Mr. Macdonald with blank 
forms signed by himself, which enabled messages to 
be put upon the wires. There was an understanding 
that no message should exceed five hundred words, 
and that every message should be “discreet,” or, 
in other language, should reveal no future schemes. 
“We,” adds Mr. Macdonald, “or, at any rate, some 
of us, knew the plans for the midnight march 
upon Tel-el-Kebir many hours before the tents were 
struck. But not a word about them was published 





in London until Arabi’s army had been scattered 
to the four winds.”” There have been correspondents 
with Sir William Lockhart’s expedition in the Tirah 
Valley. But the result has assuredly not been 
excessive or unseemly publicity. The Commander- 
in-Chief in India, Sir George White, has censured 
rather severely the tactics of General Jeffreys; but 
no correspondent was allowed, if any correspondent 
desired, to say anything of the kind. Mr. Maclean, 
the Conservative member for Cardiff, in a remark- 
able speech to the Institute of London Journalists 
last Saturday, declared that the truth about the 
Tirah campaign had been carefully suppressed, and 
that the whole subject would have to be discussed in 
Parliament, as no doubt it will be. Meanwhile, we 
can hardly believe that Sir Herbert Kitchener’s 
regulations in their present form can be seriously 
carried out. 








LOCAL VETO. 


4 





T is not the least of the services which Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone has lately rendered to his 
party that he has had the courage to face a question 
which for some time past has been perplexing every 
Liberal in the country. In a speech delivered a 
short while since at Manchester, and again in a 
speech delivered last week at Leeds, he has appealed 
to Liberals to consider very seriously what- course, 
in regard to Temperance legislation, their wisdom 
and their duty may dictate, and whether the policy 
propounded in regard to it by some widely respected 
members of the Opposition commands from either 
point of view their cordial assent. We propose to dis- 
cuss these utterances with some freedom, and for that 
purpose we would first of all make our own position 
clear. We believe that the vast majority of Liberals 
are keenly conscious of the evils to which excessive 
dvinking leads, and are earnestly desirous of pro- 
moting such legislation as may tend to diminish the 
temptations to an excessive use of drink. We 
believe also that the vast majority of Liberals do 
not regard the taking of alcohol as a sin or the 
whole race of brewers and publicans as sinners, and 
are consequently opposed to any legislation which 
would interfere unduly with individual freedom, or 
debar their countrymen from a rational enjoyment 
of one of the simple luxuries of life. The 
problem, therefore, for the great majority of 
Liberals—and, we might add, for the great 
majority of men—is how to regulate and control 
the great drink traffic without unfairness to any- 
one concerned, so as to permit stimulants to be 
used both freely and without abuse. But while that 
is, and in our view ought to be, the attitude of the 
Liberal party, we cannot forget that there is a party 
in this country—noteworthy from the character and 
conviction of its members, rather than from the 
breadth of its philosophy or the numbers it includes 
—which takes up a wholly different attitude in the 
matter. They believe the taking of alcohol to 
be a vice, and the selling of it an iniquity. Their 
object, honestly and plainly stated, is to pro- 
hibit the use of stimulants wherever they possibly 
can, and to judge all legislation on the subject 
solely from the point of view of how far it is 
likely to prevent men from getting stimulants at all. 
This party has vigorous defenders. Its leader is by 
common consent one of the best-loved men within 
the House of Commons. Its advocates have behind 
them all the strength which comes from genuine 
enthusiasm and from a clear and strong position. 
Some of its members are in character and earnest- 
ness the salt of the Liberal party. All of them 
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claim from us the respect which is due to men who, 
whether wisely or unwisely, are capable of practising 
some self-denial for their conscience, sake. The 
individual worth of these men has lately exercised 
an overwhelming influence on the counsels of the 
Opposition. It has induced many Liberal members 
to pledge themselves to the Temperance policy 
which |this party propounds. It induced the 
late Government to go further than the feel- 
ing of the nation warranted in an attempt to 
meet this party’s views, and to adopt with some 
precipitancy the demand for Local Option upon 
which it set great store. And yet we believe that 
the views of this party are in no sense the views of 
the great majority of earnest-minded men, and that 
it is necessary to speak out on this question if 
Liberals are not to drift into the attitude of 
supporting, in a half-hearted way, a panacea for 
drunkenness which both their conscience and their 
common-sense condemn. 

Let us add one more warning before we come to 
details. We think that some extreme advocates of 
Temperance are a little apt on this point to confuse 
principles with tactics. Now, in this matter the 
principle of the Liberal party is, as we understand it, 
this :—They are pledged to the hilt to do all that 
honest men can do to promote legislation which will, 
to the best of their belief, check the excessive use of 
drink. That pledge they are bound to execute, 
whether it be difficult or easy, whether it be popular 
or not. But the method in which they are to do it— 
whether by Local Option, or by Local Veto, or by a 
modification of the Gothenburg system, or by a 
reduction in the number of public-houses, or by a 
reform of the licensing laws—that is a matter of 
tactics, and of tactics alone. On the question of 
principle, no honourable man will suggest that 
Liberals should recede from a duty that remains as 
plain as ever. But when we come to the question of 
tactics, when we have to consider what measure will 
best attain our ends, and what measure there is the 
best prospect of getting Parliament to pass, then 
there is need for the fullest discussion; and 
on this question of tactics we claim that the 
Liberal party is entitled to a free hand and to an 
open field. One method, that of Local Veto, was 
propounded by Sir William Harcourt at the General 
Election, and we shall not overstate the popular 
impression if we add that it roused very little 
enthusiasm indeed. The Prohibitionists supported it, 
and many of them support it still, as the best Bill 
from their point of view which could be got. But at 
the same time they have not concealed their opinion 
that, owing partly to the clause which deals 
with restricted licences, the Bill, if passed, would be 
inoperative to a large extent throughout the country. 
In view of these facts, is it reasonable to expect 
Liberal candidates to risk their seats, and the rank 
and file of the party to sacrifice many objects even 
dearer to them than Temperance reform, for what is 
purely a point of tactics and for a measure whose 
effectiveness even its supporters doubt? 

But, after all, this scheme of Local Veto is only 
one of many expedients open to the consideration of 
reformers. For our own part, we doubt if any 
scheme of control can really strike at the root of 
the mischief while it leaves to the drink-seller a 
direct interest in the promotion of the sale. Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone will be the first to remember that 
this doubt has been echoed by a reformer whose 
name and zeal are not less illustrious than his own. 
But, short of a reform so sweeping, there are many 
other measures which the Liberal party might do 
wisely to adopt, and which they would have a better 
prospect of passing into law. On this point Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone’s suggestions are full of interest. 








He would consolidate and amend the existing 
Licensing Acts. He would stiffen the administra- 
tion of the law. He would provide in extreme 
eases for the compulsory detention of drunkards. 
He would enforce better structural arrangements 
and better management in public-houses, and thus 
strike at disreputable drinking dens. He would 
provide for an automatic diminution of the exist- 
ing number of public-houses, and cut down their 
number wherever they exceeded the needs of the 
population. He would offer a fair compensation 
for disturbance, first, by a free use of the time 
limit for the extension of licences, and, secondly, 
by payments drawn from the enhanced value of 
the houses that remain. He would retain the semi- 
judicial character of the licensing authority, while 
making it representative of the locality too, by 
some arrangement which would combine with the 
magistrates representatives of the County Councils. 
One advantage of these proposals is that, if adopted 
by the Liberal party, they would in no way interfere 
with the efforts of those reformers who press for 
something further still. Another advantage of 
them is that, unlike the aims of too many Temper- 
ance reformers, they could unquestionably be 
made effective without alienating and revolting 
moderate men. We confess that it seems to us to 
be the plain duty of honest men who really desire to 
check drunkenness in this country to concentrate 
on some such practical programme as this, without 
necessarily abandoning their more ambitious ideals. 
To the more extreme members of the United 
Kingdom Alliance we do not pretend to appeal. 
They want Prohibition, and they will be content 
with nothing less. The consequence is that for 
forty-four years they have been agitating “for the 
total and immediate legislative suppression of the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors,’ and that at the end 
of that period they are just as far from their object 
as they were when they began. but to all moderate- 
minded men within the Liberal ranks we would say 
this :—Recognise clearly that in the England of our 
day Prohibition is an impracticable fad. Recognise 
that the trade in alcoholic stimulants is one which 
the nation sanctions and requires. Concentrate 
your attention on the best methods of controlling it, 
so as to minimise the abuses which it entails. And, 
whatever mistakes have been made in the past, let 
there be no repetition of what occurred in 1895, 
when the Liberal party in the House of Commons, 
vaguely if honestly anxious to do something for 
Temperance reform, precipitately adopted a sweeping 
measure in the efficiency of which comparatively 
few of them whole-heartedly believed. 








INSURANCE, 





HE Star is the first of our life assurance com- 

panies to announce the sum assured under its 
new policies for the year 1897, the figures under this 
head reaching a total of £1,719,931. The Star was 
equally prompt last year with a similar announce- 
ment, but on that occasion a _ long-cherished 
managerial ambition was realised by the new 
business figures for 1896 attaining the maguificent 
total of £2,043,793. The falling off thus shown is 
not extraordinary, looking at the magnitude of the 
Star's operations, nor is it likely to have any effect 
upon the profits derived from the Company’s 
trading. Still, the reduction, such as it is, must be 
traceable to some cause or causes, and it would 
certainly be interesting to have the Company’s in- 
formation on the subject. It appears to us that 
one of three reasons might be assigned: the first, 
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the incidence of that depression which sometimes 
overtakes the most prosperous of commercial enter- 
prises; the second, the deliberate curtailment of 
current operations at the instigation of caution or 
economy; and the third a possible relaxation of 
managerial energy after the ultra-vigorous efforts 
of the previous year. Now the last of these pos- 
sibilities may be speedily put aside; the second, too, 
for the Star executive has made too strenuous a 
fight for a big position to leave its guns idle for 
want of the necessary powder. We may, therefore, 
adopt the remaining explanation, and assume that 
the business of the Star, either at home or in 
some of the many countries in which it trades, has 
been sympathetically affected by local depression, 
unless, indeed, the vagaries of chance alone are 
responsible. 

Though the importance of a life company’s new 
business may easily be overrated in considering its 
attractions, we have rather emphasised this feature 
in the case of the Star for the reason that “ new 
business ""—a policy of expansion, let us say—is 
really the great lever by which the Company has 
been brought so prominently to public notice. Not 
that the Star has always been a pushing competitor 
for life assurance. In its earlier years it looked 
cannily at the expenses and found the business 
most to its liking among the advocates of temper- 
ance and the Nonconformist community. But since 
then the Company has passed through various 
administrative stages into the guidance of an able 
and energetic management, and the figures of the 
Company's recent reports supply eloquent testimony 
to its zeal and activity. The Star commenced 
business in 1813 with a subscribed capital of 
£100,000 (£5,000 only paid up); to-day its life 
and annuity funds are over £1,000,000, and of this 
huge total nearly two millions have been added 
during the last fourteen years. 

With an organisation extending over four con- 
tinents and with a, perhaps, consequent liberality in 
the way of commission, it is not to be supposed that 
the Star can keep its expense ratio within the limits 
prescribed by actuarial critics. From the last re- 
port it appears it was spending 18 2 of the premium- 
income, which is high, if not so high as several in- 
stances which have been referred to in this column. 
However, the Star, like all other companies conduct- 
ing a business apparently unduly expensive, can 
claim to have its course of action judged by results ; 
and for these results one must look to the valuation 
reports, in which actual prosperity, if it has been 
achieved, is always plainly revealed. Now the Star 
made its last valuation of liabilities in 1893 and thesur- 
plus then disclosed was close upon £600,000, or £200,000 
more than that shown by the previous valuation. 
Of this £600,000 the policy-holders were apportioned 
nine-tenths, and the resultant bonus ranged from 
£1 11s. to £2 14s. per cent. per annum—a return at 
which participating members certainly have no 
occasion to grumble. Criticism, therefore, of the 
expenditure of the Star in pushing its business must, 
if adverse, partake rather of the nature of sinister 
prophecy. And even taken in that light it is prema- 
ture, for retrenchment is always to hand, and the 
Star is too cleverly managed to risk a loss of 
popularity by persisting in »ny course if it shows 
signs of becoming unprofita>le. 

One very important matter mentioned by the 
chairman at the last annual meeting deserves atten- 
tion. Referring to the fallen yield of investments, 
and deploring the stringent regulation of a Deed of 
Settlement which had hampered the directors in 
placing the funds in more profitable channels, he an- 
nounced that in making the next valuation (as at 
3lst December, 1898) the actuary would reduce the 
assumed rate of interest so as to meet the situation 
in the most satisfactory manner. As the Company 
valued on the basis of interest at 34 per cent. in 
1893, and as its assets are at present represented 
principally by home and colonial mortgages, and 
other safe but none too remunerative items, the step 








contemplated by the directors can hardly fail to be 
approved by anyone cognisant of insurance affairs 
at the present time. 

A grumble at the Star, to which publicity has 
been given occasionally, is that the shareholders 
derive a profit from the Company's trading dispro- 
portionate to that realised by the policy-holders. 
There is, of course, a good deal in this: the paid-up 
capital being only £5,000, and the proprietors’ share 
of profits at the last distribution being over £50,000, 
it is quite obvious that the shareholders do get a 
remarkably fine return upon their investment. Still, 
the point may be pressed unduly. Existing policy- 
holders who entered the Star with a full knowledge 
of its constitution can hardly complain, the more so 
as their bonus is quite up to the average; and as to 
intending insurers, we take it the matter does not 
trouble them so long as the premiums quoted are 
moderate and their estimated share of the profits is 
satisfactory. Certainly any scheme for buying out 
the shareholders would be attended with the greatest 
difficulties, and it is extremely doubtful whether the 
enormous expense it would entail would not deplete 
the funds of the Company too seriously to make the 
game worth the candle. 








FINANCE. 

+ the long period of doubt and appre- 
i hension a more hopeful feeling has sprung up 
in the City, and stock markets this week have been 
much more active than for a considerable time past. 
The China Question, it is argued, will lead to no 
quarrel between the Powers. In Europe there is 
much, of course, that may prove serious in the 
future, but for the present the Concert of the 
Powers is complete, and no breach of the peace will 
be allowed. In the United States the Jingo spirit 
is dying away, the insurrection in the Philippine 
Islands is at an end, there is a good prospect of the 
pacification of Cuba, and the West African dispute 
between France and ourselves is submitted to negotia- 
tion. In short, just as the public saw everything in 
black a little while ago, so now it is inclined to regard 
everything in arosy light. Accordingly, there has been 
a very remarkable advance in the prices of most securi- 
ties. Thereis a fair amount of investment going on in 
Consols, Colonial securities, and Home railway stocks. 
In some of the Home railway stocks there has been 
a remarkable rise, perhaps the most noticeable of all 
being that of the preference stock of the new Great 
Central Company that used formerly to be known as 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, which is 
extending to London and about to introduce a new 
competition amongst the through lines. In the 
Argentine Department there has been a very general 
and very great rise. There is no doubt that the 
prospects of Argentina Rave much improved. 
Although there are locusts in the country, they 
have not done much damage up to the present. 
The wheat crop is one of the best ever gathered in ; 
the maize crop promises well; the pastoral industry 
is flourishing. Moreover, the Government has re- 
sumed the payment of the full interest upon the 
Foreign debt a year before it was bound to do so by 
the Rothschild-Romero Agreement. There is every 
reason to hope, then, that the country will do well 
during the next year; but whether there is justifica- 
tion for so extraordinary a rise is another question. 
Certainly, there is no justification for the wild specula- 
tion that is beginning. In the American Department, 
too, there has been a considerable rise. At the 
beginning of the week prices were put down, and 
there were very large sales from Europe in New 
York. But the current has turned since then, there 
is a much more hopeful feeling, and prices are put 
up in every direction. Of course, it is perfectly 
true that the country is doing better than it has 
done since the summer of 1890. It has had two 
good harvests in succession, while there have been 
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bad harvests in Argentina, Australia, and Europe; 
wheat is high, the prices of other commodities are 
higher than for some years, and generally the 
country is doing well. But the currency remains 
as disordered as ever. There seems very little 
probability that Mr. Gage’s plan of reform can be 
carried, and it is certain that next November the 
Silverites will make an earnest effort to carry the 
Congressional Elections. The currency danger, then, 
is as great as ever, and the careful investor should, 
therefore, not be led away by the too optimistic feel- 
ing of the Stock Exchange. The Mining Market has 
not yet shared in the general improvement. There 
has, it is true, been a considerable speculation in 
Chartered Company’s shares, and one or two other 
special favourites have advanced considerably, 
notably Robinson Diamond shares. But speaking 
broadly, the public buying has not extended yet to 
the South African market, while the West Australian 
market is neglected, neither the home public nor the 
Colonial public doing much for the present. It is to 
be observed, however, that speculation usually begins 
with the safer and more highly esteemed securities. 
These are put up as far as for the time being seems 
safe; speculators then turn to less highly esteemed 
securities. And, therefore, if the temper of the 
public remains as it is at present we are likely to see 
an extension of speculation to every other de- 
partment of the Stock Exchange. Meanwhile, trade 
is good in spite of the continuance of the unfor- 
tunate engineering struggle. The general impres- 
sion in the City is that the men will not be able to 
hold out very long, that their funds are practically 
exhausted, and that the contributions of the other 
Trades Unions are not to be depended upon. In 
any case, trade is good, and whenever the engineer- 
ing strike ends, there seems good ground for hoping 
that trade will improve still more. 

The Money Market is easy, and is likely to 
continue so for a few weeks. But it is to be re- 
membered that in February the collections of the 
revenue will begin to tell upon the market. More- 
over, it is not to be forgotten that gold may be 
taken by other countries, and especially it may be 
taken by India, though it does not seem probable 
that much will go just now. In India, it is true, 
the Money Market is very stringent. On Tuesday 
the Bank of Bombay put up its rate of discount 
from 10 per cent. to 12 per cent., and on the same 
day the Bank of Bengal advanced its rate from 
10 per cent. to 11 per cent. The reserves of both 
banks are very small, the demands for the pur- 
pose of moving the rice crop in Burmah and the 
cotton crop in Bombay are large and active, and 
the pressure upon poor traders is very great. Eleven 
and 12 per cent. in the great cities of Bombay and 
Calcutta means 15 and 20 per cent. in the in- 
terior. Indeed, it means that borrowers are at 
the mercy of the money-lenders, who will wring 
from them whatever the poor people can pay. 
There is likely, therefore, to be a great derangement 
of trade, and by-and-by great depression. Naturally 
there is a strong competition for the Council's drafts. 
The Council offered for tender on Wednesday 40 lacs, 
and sold the whole amount at prices ranging from 
ls. 33}d. per rupee to ls. 4,,d. per rupee. Sub- 
sequently 8 lacs were sold at 1s. iid. per rupee. By 
far the greater part of the purchases were of 
telegraphic transfers—that is, for orders on the 
Presidency Treasuries which were executable on the 
following day. Naturally there is much speculation 
as to whether, under these circumstances, gold will 
be sent to India. The Indian Government is not 
getting in its revenue freely enough to enable the 
Council to sell all that the Exchange Banks would 
like to get; but if the Exchange Banks are willing to 
send out gold to India, they can exchange that metal 
for rupees at the Presidency Treasuries at the rate of 
is. dd. per rupee. It is hardly probable for all that 
that much gold will be sent. And the Indian 
Government recognises the unlikelihood. There- 
fore it has decided to allow the banks to pay 








gold into the Bank of England to the credit of 
the Indian Government, and at the same time 
the Indian Government allows those who pay in 
the gold to draw rupees from the note reserve— 
that is to say, from the reserve held by the 
Government for the redemption of its notes, the 
gold taking the place of the rupees. It is very 
convenient for the banks to be enabled to pay 
the gold in London instead of having to send it 
out to India, and no doubt advantage will be 
taken of the concession to some extent. 

The Sons of Gwalia, Limited, has a capital of 
£300,000 in £1 shares, and has been formed to acquire 
the gold-mining leases known as the Sons of Gwalia, 
near Mount Leonora in the North Coolgardie Gold 
Field of Western Australia. The purchase price 
has been fixed by the vendors at £250,000, so that 
there remains a working capital of only £50,000. 

The Fibrous Petroleum and Oil Fuel Company, 
Limited, has a capital of £250,000 in £1 shares, of 
which a little over 168,000 are now offered for 
subscription. The company has been formed to 
acquire patents for the United Kingdom, and the 
right to apply for the patent rights of the Dominion 
of Canada for the production of a concentrated fuel 
from crude petroleum and other residual mineral 
oils. The purchase price is £200,000, 
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By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


‘A TURDA Y.—Mr. John Burns's ardent manifesto 
against the Liberal—and, as a consequence, in 
favour of the Tory—candidate for York shows that 
the spirit of the “ Independent Labour Party” lurks 
within the conventional person of the Member for 
Battersea. One must not be too hard upon Mr. 
Burns and the other high authorities of Socialist 
Trades Unionism because they have been captured 
in the interests of Lord Charles Beresford. Mr. 
Burns shares with Mr. Barnes and certain other 
persons the responsibility for having ruined the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers and brought 
upon “ organised industry” the most terrible defeat 
it has ever encountered. One can understand the 
impulse which leads a man in these circumstances, 
even though he is no Samson, to attempt to pull 
down the very pillars of the temple. Whatever the 
prospects of Sir Christopher Furness may be, they 
are not likely to be made worse by the rather 
impudent attempt to bully him which is being made 
by Mr. Burns. Still, we have had fresh evidence of 
the kind of loyalty we may expect from even the 
more moderate of the men who stand first for their 
own caste and only secondarily for the nation. 

It is, perhaps, hardly worth while to call attention 
to the deliberate manufacture of falsehoods which is 
going on in the supposed interest of the engineers on 
strike. The latest instance is the statement which 
was issued far and wide to the effect that Messrs. 
Fowler, of Leeds, were “negotiating” with their 
men—the manifest implication being that they were 
breaking away from the Employers’ Federation. This 
story has been emphatically denied by the head of 
the firm, a gentleman of unquestioned integrity. 
Yet it still pleases the leaders of the Union to main- 
tain that there is something init. The plain truth 
is that the Amalgamated Society of Engineers has 
been hopelessly beaten, and beaten solely by the 
blunders and the unreasonableness of its leaders. 
The prolongation of the hopeless struggle by means 
of eleemosynary doles can only aggravate the misery 
which has already been caused by the folly of men 
who entered thoughtlessly upon a campaign for the 
successful management of which they lacked the 
necessary equipment both in brains and money. 
Everybody must pity the unfortunate workmen who 
have been led into their Sedan by their incompetent 
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generals; but pity is hardly the feeling that honest 
people will entertain for the leaders who are re- 
sponsible for thisdisaster. The blundering stupidity 
of the attack upon the Liberal candidate at York 
only accentuates the spectacle of almost childish 
helplessness which these gentlemen have presented 
to the world during the last three months. 

Sunday.—The irrepressible Madame Novikoff is 
once more to the front in this morning’s Observer 
with a series of intensely feminine sarcasms at the 
expense of the stupid British public. It is the 
avowed mission of this good lady to promote good 
feeling between Russia and England. I suppose one 
must regard it as her misfortune that her writings, 
as a rule, have a precisely contrary effect. Perhaps 
it is her disappointment at finding that she no longer 
has access to the ear of a Prime Minister in esse or 
in posse that leads her to write with such unnecessary 
bitterness on the subject of English policy, and to 
profess so amazing an ignorance of facts. Curiously 
enough, side by side with Madame Novikoff's sarcasms 
one reads the earnest appeal of the Novosti of St. 
Petersburg for a better state of feeling between the 
two countries. I believe the Russian people are 
wholly in favour of good relations with Great 
Britain, just as the people of this country desire 
friendship with Russia. But Russian diplomacy 
succeeds, ever and anon, in stirring up the remnants 
of our old antagonism. After all, even Madame 
Novikoff will hardly venture to defend the methods 
and morals of the Cassini convention. 

There was a slight revival of political life in 
London yesterday owing to the meeting of the 
Cabinet. It was summoned with great secrecy, and the 
members were brought together from distant places. 
Everybody to-day assumes that Ministers devoted 
themselves exclusively to the consideration of the 
Chinese Question. It may be so; but old politicians 
always have an uncomfortable suspicion that a “ sur- 
prise ” Cabinet is usually engaged with some question 
entirely different from that which it is supposed to 
be considering. The ghastly muddle on the Indian 
frontier and the new advance upon Khartoum can 
hardly have been left unnoticed in yesterday’s 
deliberations. 

A great deal is being said about the disgraceful 
miscarriage of justice in the case of the young man 
Sprigg, who was sentenced to five years’ penal servi- 
tude for committing an assault in Wales at a time 
when he was actually in the neighbourhood of 
London. It is impossible to believe that the Home 
Secretary would have released the unfortunate youth 
if he had not been satisfied of his innocence. It 
appears that the alibi which was set up on his behalf 
at his trial, the truth of which has now been ad- 
mitted by the Home Secretary, was sneered at by 
the judge as a very “artistic” performance. The 
jury, of course, accepted this highly “ judicial” 
utterance, and wrongfully convicted the accused. 
It will be a disgrace to the House of Commons if 
the matter is allowed to rest where it now is. The 
conduct of Mr. Justice Grantham demands investiga- 
tion if our judicial Bench is to maintain its character, 
and it is to be hoped that some independent mem- 
ber of Parliament will have the courage to insist 
that such an investigation should take place. The 
scandal is far too grave to be passed over in silence. 
It is perhaps superfluous to say that we owe the 
presence of Mr. Justice Grantham on the Bench to 
Lord Halsbury. 

Monday.—There were two notable speeches on 
Friday to which the London papers have done very 
scant justice. The first was the address of Mr. Bryce 
at Manchester, dealing with the foreign policy of Lord 
Salisbury and the future of the Liberal party. Mr. 
Bryce has done more than any other member of the 
late Cabinet to expose the “ great Salisbury myth,” 
and it will not be his fault if the bubble of the 
Prime Minister's reputation is not very speedily 
pricked. On Friday, however, he did more than 
assail the Tory chief with incisive wit. He laid 
down for the benefit of Liberals certain doctrines 








which have often been preached in these pages, but 
to which little attention has hitherto been paid by 
the rank and file of the party. The folly of spinning 
programmes and defining policies at meetings of 
clubs or federations was severely handled by Mr. 
Bryce, whose words will be echoed by most sensible 
men. Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s speech on the licensing 
question at Leeds is the other utterance to which I 
refer. Mr. Gladstone, with great courage, has broken 
loose from the fetish of Local Veto, and has put 
forward a strong plea that henceforth this particular 
remedy for the evils of intemperance shall not be 
made a test of a candidate’s soundness. It need 
hardly be said that the system of imposing the 
Local Veto as a test upon Liberal candidates has 
had deplorable consequences in the past. Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone’s protest against this proceeding 
will meet with the approval of the majority of 
Liberals. It is refreshing to find that we have at 
least two men of conspicuous position on the Liberal 
benches who, in the absence of any definite leader- 
ship, are prepared to take a definite line of their 
own on important political questions. It was really 
time that somebody sitting on the front Opposition 
bench said something definite about the politics of 
the day, and we ought to be grateful to Mr. Bryce 
and Mr. Herbert Gladstone for having spoken. 

Ministers have kept the secret of their Cabinet 
on Saturday uncommonly well. One searches the 
Ministerial papers in vain this morning for any hint 
of a decision. Let us hope that this really means 
that Ministers have been decently reticent. It 
would be sad, indeed, if it only meant that they 
have not revealed their policy to us because they 
have none to reveal. Yet this also is possible. 

Tuesday.—Mr. Balfour's speech yesterday had the 
advantage of being unusually frank. Its account of 
the Government policy in China will strike most 
persons as being satisfactory. At all events, it was 
in the Liberal newspapers that this policy was first 
publicly propounded. On the Indian frontier question, 
Mr. Balfour used words which practically admitted the 
terrible disaster in which Ministers have involved 
the country. He did not wear the white sheet, nor 
did he apologise to Sir Henry Fowler for the entirely 
false statements which he made respecting that 
gentleman. But he was penitential enough in tone, 
if not in terms, and practically admitted that the 
Government committed the worst of blunders when 
they resolved to retain Chitral. Upon the whole, I 
do not know that we have special reason to find 
fault with his utterances. It is the policy of the 
Government, not the mode of stating it, which 
is bad. 

The anxiety as to what is happening on the most 
distant portions of the Nile increases. The fresh 
trouble which has befallen the British expeditions 
from Uganda is serious, inasmuch as it seems to put 
an end to the hope that the English flag will be at 
Fashoda before the appearance of Captain Marchand. 
The French expedition is not in itself a serious matter, 
and no dash of the kind to which de Brazza accustomed 
us will be allowed to divert the fixed policy of this 
country. But a serious quarrel with the French over 
the question of the Nile would not be a pleasant 
matter at present, and the French journalists are 
undoubtedly showing a disposition to make the 
most of the Marchand adventures. 

Wednesday.—It is difficult to speak with proper 
self-control of the ludicrous and shameful pro- 
ceedings in connection with the Esterhazy case. 
The French are a most noble and chivalrous 
people, who have, again and again, given evi- 
dence that they possess qualities which other 
nations can only regard with admiration not 
untinged with envy. But from time to time 
something seems to go wrong with the whole race, 
and under the influence of some inexplicable posses- 
sion deeds are done of which a Hottentot would be 
ashamed. At present the resolve is that Dreyfus 
shall be punished as guilty, whether he be guilty or 
not; and this is accompanied by an equally strong 
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resolve that any man who ventures to question the 
justice of his conviction shall be treated as being a 
traitor also. It would be laughable, if it were not 
so terribly sad. The question of the innocence of 
Dreyfus is not one upon which any outsider can 
pronounce an opinion. But whether innocent or 
guilty, it is now clear that he was most unjustly 
convicted. There is no lawyer in this country who 
would venture to assert the contrary. Apparently, 
the only evidence on which the court-martial acted 
when it condemned him to so barbarous a punish- 
ment was that of experts in hand-writing. It is 
appalling to think that these persons, whose testi- 
mony carries no real weight in any properly consti- 
tuted Court of Justice, should have had the power 
of consigning a fellow-creature to a living grave. 
Surely French justice, for the sake of its own 
honour, might step in and insist upon a sober public 
inquiry into a scandal that brings discredit on the 
whole nation. 

Both at York and Plymouth, opinion is very 
equally divided as to the result of the elections to-day 
and to-morrow. I may place on record the fact that 
the Liberals here expect to lose York and win at 
Plymouth ; whilst, curiously enough, the local opinion 
of both places is of a different kind. At Plymouth 
they fear that Mr. Mendl will be beaten, whilst at 
York they are confident of the success of Sir 
Christopher Furness, despite the desperate attempt 
of Mr. Burns to secure the seat for Lord Charles 
Beresford. Mr. Burns has, by the way, learnt a 
useful lesson from his interposition in the York 
contest. It is that, however powerful his name may 
be in Battersea or Fleet Street, it carries no weight 
whatever in other places. 

Thursday.—The Plymouth result is eminently 
satisfactory—all the more satisfactory because of the 
disgraceful tactics so freely employed against Mr. 
Mendl. Born and educated in England, he was 
assailed by the writers on certain London newspapers 
as being “a German Jew,” and small wits were 
exercised upon his name. It is a pity that people 
who profess to be standing up for the honour of 
England should show so un-English a spirit and so 
complete a disregard for the standard of conduct 
which gentlemen profess. However, despite these 
scurvy tactics, Mr. Mend] has won the seat, and 
Plymouth, at all events, shows that the tide of 
Liberal reaction is not being stayed. 

It is, I believe, practically settled that when 
Parliament meets there will be an amendment to the 
Address dealing with the Indian frontier campaign. 
It will, of course, be moved from the front bench. 
Both Lord Kimberley and Mr. Bryce have given 
vigorous expression to Liberal opinion on this 
subject. Mr. Bryce has clearly moved Mr. Balfour 
to a violent explosion of wrath. He is specially 
angry at the suggestion—often made in these pages 
—that when the General Election comes, the blunders 
of this Government would of themselves suffice to 
furnish their assailants with a cry. That does not 
mean, however, as Mr. Balfour professes to believe, 
that the Liberal party has not an active constructive 
policy of its own. Its first business, however, will 
be to put an end to the power of mischief-making 
which the Tories will continue to possess so long as 
they hold office. 

Friday. — York is, of course, a mortification, 
though, as I have stated above, it is not an un- 
expected disappointment to London Liberals. The 
mortification lies in the fact that Sir Christopher 
Furness came so very near to winning that which 
would have been a remarkable success. He did this 
in spite of a combination of adverse circumstances 
that was of no ordinary character. From the first 
his Tory opponent had a certain amount of backing 
from some Liberal journalists who have taken him 
at his own valuation as a brilliant and patriotic 
fighting man. Then came the intervention of 
Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Burns. One cannot 
deny them the honour of having secured Lord 
Charles Beresford’s election. It would be ridiculous 











to suppose that between them they could not find 
six men in York to swallow their prescription. 
But if they have secured this triumph for the Tory 
party, they have at the same time given us another 
proof of the weakness of the “ independent labour” 
cry. There are, happily, not many constituencies in 
which half a dozen votes will turn an election, and 
it is only in such constituencies that the Burns- 
Hardie tactics have a chance of succeeding. 








THE ESTERHAZY SCANDAL. 





MILITARY tribunal in Paris has declared that 
Major Esterhazy is an honourable man. Two 
coats of whitewash have been conferred upon this 
estimable officer. First, his case was investigated 
by Major Ravary, who, with the help of three 
experts in handwriting, decided that Major Ester- 
hazy did not write the bordereau on which Captain 
Dreyfus was convicted. In Major Ravary’s report 
there was not a syllable about the remarkable 
series of letters in which Esterhazy gave utterance 
to violent hatred of France and the French Army, 
although, except as to one letter, he had actually 
admitted the authorship. The report, alluding to 
the private life of the accused, points out that a 
man may be a dissolute bankrupt without com- 
mitting treason. Why, after this exhibition of 
military discrimination, the War Office should think 
it worth while to institute a second inquiry does 
not appear; but it was obviously the business of 
the court-martial to say “ditto” to Major Ravary. 
Part of the evidence was given in public, and the 
rest in secret ; but no reason was assigned for shut- 
ting the doors on the testimony of Colonel Picquart, 
the first officer to get on Esterhazy’s scent, and 
denounced for that reason by the judicial Ravary. 
The judges had determined by a majority of five to 
two that the trial should be open until some point 
was reached that might make publicity dangerous to 
the “ national defence.” This danger was certainly 
not conspicuous when the veil of privacy was 
suddenly drawn. Perhaps the “national defence” 
was threatened by the significant disclosure that a 
friend of Esterhazy’s had appealed for pecuniary aid 
on his behalf to Baron Nathaniel Rothschild and 
other Jewish magnates, and that he had actually 
received money from the Grand Rabbi to save him 
from suicide. A few months before Captain Dreyfus 
was arrested Major Esterhazy was in such a strait 
that, in his own words, “ only a great crime” could 
extricate him. These revelations in court provoked 
an explosion of rhetoric from the anti-Semitic 
hero, who denied them, just as he denied that he 
ever expressed a desire to be a captain of Uhlans 
sabring French soldiers. There is nothing to 
show that any of his denials were sifted by the 
tribunal, and to-day he is the pride and joy of 
France ! 

The farce of this trial grins at us, as Mr. Meredith 
would say, from the terms of the acquittal. Major 
Esterhazy is declared not guilty of the charge of 
“having practised machinations or maintained deal- 
ings with a foreign Power or with its agents in 
order to incite them to undertake war against 
France, or to procure them the means thereof.” This 
decision is perfectly compatible with the theory that 
Major Esterhazy is the author of the bordereau. Not 
a tittle of evidence has been produced to show that 
this document implicated any foreign Power. It is 
clear from the official indictment of Captain Dreyfus 
that his judges believed him to be in German 
pay. The unfortunate man visited Alsace, his 
native country, where his father was lying ill; 
and the fact that the German authorities did 
not molest him formed part of the accusation! 
This is what it is to be an Alsatian in the service of 
a country where patriots are always mouthing about 
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the loss of their beloved Alsace! But the German 
Government has explicitly denied all relations with 
Captain Dreyfus, and has challenged the French 
Government to publish the whole case. This chal- 
lenge has not been met, though it brushes away all 
those pretexts for secrecy, circulated by fools 
and knaves in Paris, who asserted that the pub- 
lication of the evidence would be the signal for 
a German invasion. The case against Captain 
Dreyfus, as officially stated, amounts to this, that 
he visited Alsace, that he was immoral—immorality 
being no bar to the glorification of Esterhazy—and 
that three experts out of five believed him to have 
written a document offering for sale to Germany 
information not worth the ink. There is no proof 
that this document was ever seen by any German 
agent, or that its author ever concerted any 
“machinations’’ to bring about a war against 
France. Everyone who is not a crazy anti-Semite 
suspects that the bordereau was concocted by 
some needy scoundrel, palmed off on the French 
Ministry of War as rank treason, accepted in 
good faith by a muddle-headed tribunal in- 
capable of weighing evidence, attributed to Cap- 
tain Dreyfus because he was a Jew, backed up 
by general charges too ridiculous to be taken 
seriously, and obstinately sustained because a con- 
fession of error would throw the Jew-baiters into a 
frenzy, and inflict a stain on the “honour of the 
French Army”! Hence the acquittal of Esterhazy, 
like the condemnation of Dreyfus, is morally worth- 
less; for it has not been established that any 
treason was committed, and the very root of the 
matter—-the source from which the Government 
received the bordereau—is tenaciously concealed. 
As for the allegation that Captain Dreyfus was 
judged on documents not submitted to his counsel, 
this is not mentioned in the official case. If it be 
true, the sentence is illegal, and the judges ought 
to be in prison. 

There are a few public men in France who have 
had the courage to withstand the popular delirium. 
Foremost amongst them are M. Zola and M. Clémen- 
ceau. It is impossible to praise too highly the courage, 
the logical force, the moving eloquence, with which 
M. Zola has striven to make his countrymen under- 
stand the first principles of justice. Now, finally, 
by an open letter to President Faure, he has chal- 
lenged a State prosecution, and the Government has 
taken him at his word. He has no personal in- 
terest to serve ; he has staked his popularity, perhaps 
his safety, at a time when it is seriously suggested 
in Paris that every paper which sympathises with 
Captain Dreyfus should be suppressed, and that 
every man who is in favour of a revision of the sen- 
tence should be shot. M. Clémenceau has had personal 
experience of the ease with which forged documents 
can be “ stolen” from a foreign Embassy and foisted 
upon an ignorant public. M. Trarieux, who has 
been Minister of Justice, has not hesitated to 
express the contempt of a trained lawyer for a 
procedure which would not have been tolerated 
in a civil court. But every protest of sense and 
equity is unavailing after three trials which ex- 
haust the ingenuity of devices for not arriving at 
the truth. General Billot will go on asserting “on 
the honour and conscience of a soldier” his sincere 
belief that Dreyfus is guilty, an opinion which recalls 
the famous judicial dictum that what the soldier said 
is not evidence. Unfortunately, what the soldier says 
is the highest law in France; and the judgment of 
a military tribunal, however great an outrage on 
justice and decency, cannot be questioned without 
exposing General Billot’s conscience to a stigma. 
We have lately seen the Home Office quash an 
unjust sentence of penal servitude without any 
regard for the feelings of the judge who imposed 
it. In France it sometimes happens that a sentence 
is reversed when both judge and prisoner were 
civilians, and when both have been dead many 
years. But to military inquisitors, who have 
sentenced an officer for imaginary treason to in- 


human punishment, this precedent cannot be ap- 
plied at all without insulting the “honour of the 
French Army”! 





THE CHAMBERLAIN BIRTHDAY BOOK.—(L) 





( y* the making of Birthday Books there is no end. 
It began with Shakespeare, and, among poets, 
went on through Tennyson to Longfellow. Passing 
on to prose writers, it has come down to Marie 
Corelli, a level that suggests imminent final collapse. 
Before catastrophe is reached, it will be well to 
hurry forward with a work an esteemed contributor 
has long had in hard. Mr. Chamberlain’s public 
speeches, delivered in the days of his lusty Radicalism, 
bristle with point. Why should his wise sayings be 
lost in the columns of the newspapers between 1880 
and 1885, or in the pages of a much-prized but now 
inaccessible volume of authorised reports ? 

The luxuriant flower-bed has been carefully culled. 
There is a posy for all Mr. Chamberlain’s friends of 
the political period dating from 1886 to the present 
time. “There’s fennel for you and columbine; 
there’s rue for you, and here's some for me.” 

The Chamberlain Birthday Book is founded on 
an old model. The only new thing in this latest 
essay at book-making is that effort is humbly made 
to connect successive passages with the birthday or 
other anniversary date of the personage or the 
episode they seem most closely and lovingly to fit. 


JANUARY. 
1st.—* Lord Salisbury talks, forsooth, _ The Prime 
of dishonest tactics, and he compels Minister and 





me to say that never in the history the Colonial 
of this country was there a more 
flagrant instance of political immor- 
ality than this shameless conversion of 
the great bulk of the Tory party 
accomplished in a few hours in order to 
purchase a few months of place without 
power, and of office without honour.” 
—Ironbridge, October 14th, 1885. 

3rd.—* Mr. Gladstone will stand out 
before posterity as the greatest man 
of his time—remarkable not only for 
his extraordinary eloquence, for his 
great ability, for his steadfastness of 
purpose, for his constructive skill, but 
more, perhaps, than all these, for his 
personal character, and for the high 
tone that he has introduced into our 
political and public life.”"—Birming- 
ham, June 4th, 1885. 

4th.—“ Then there is the question of 
the Game Laws. I cannot believe it 
possible that any Parliament freely 
elected by the whole people will 
tolerate the continuance of this 
anomalous—I would even say of this 
barbarous — legislation, which is in- 
tended to protect the sports of the 
well-to-do."—Warrington, September 
8th, 1885. 


5th—“* The object of much of the 
discussion in the House of Commons is 
to prevent any settlement at all from 
being arrived at, and this is the policy 
of a small knot of members whom I 
will not name, but whom you will have 
very little difficulty in identifying, who 
can pretend to no special ability, to no 
distinction of mind, to no originality 
or exceptional intelligence, and whose 
sole claim to the public notoriety which 
they seek is their inordinate consump- 
tion of the public time.” — Bristol, 
November 26th, 1883. 


Secretary  ex- 
change New 
Year greetings 
of friendly 
warmth, 1898. 


Mr. Glad- 
stone in retire- 
ment at Cannes, 
1808, 


Grand battue 
at Chatsworth. 
The Prince of 
Wales and 
Mr. Arthur 
Balfour among 
the Duke of 
D ev o nshire’s 
guests. “ Total 
of the day’s 
sport, 1,500 
head of game 
to eight guns.” 


(Jan. 4th, 
1898. ) 

Mr. Arthur 
Balfour and Sir 
John Gorst 


served with the 
Fourth Party, 
1880-85. 
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?th.—* What shallI say of those self- _ Colonel Saun- 
styled Loyalists, who, with fulsome pro- ‘erson b. 1357. 
fessions of their devotion to the Crown, 
insult and defy the representatives of 
the Crown in Ireland, and who break 
the law themselves while they pretend 
to defendit? I believe at this moment, 
if there is any danger to the peace in 
Ireland, it lies in the proceedings of a 
certain section of the population in 
Ulster, led by men of rank and by men 
of education, who know enough to 
know better, and who seem to have 
been stimulated into a burst of un- 
reasoning ferocity by the mild elo- 
quence of the leader of the Opposition.” 
—Wolverhampton, December 4th, 1883. 


oth.—*“ Mr. Goschen says that he has __‘ Mr. Gosclien, 
been told to stand aside. I do not Chancellor of 
know by whom—not by me. We can- the Exchequer, 
not spare him. He performs in the here mig ety 
Liberal party the useful part of the oth 18% 7 
skeleton at Egyptian feasts. Heis — 
there to repress our enthusiasm and 
to moderate our joy.” — Ironbridge, 
October 14th, 1885. 


1ith—“ And so we come back to Duke of 
what, after all, is the most urgent and Devonshire: 
pressing need of all—that we shall, as “A™¢ what be- 
far as may be, go back to the old )°"")° a _ 
system and re-establish the peasants eres 
and yeomen, who were one of the 
most prosperous, the most independent, 
and the most comfortable classes in the 
community.’—Ipswich, Jan. 14th, 1885. 

13th.—* The House of Lords, that Lord Balfour 
club of Tory landlords which, in its of Burleigh }. 
gilded chamber, has disposed of the Jan. 13th, 1849. 
welfare of the people with almost 
exclusive regard to the interests of a 
class.”"— Denbigh, October 20th, 1884. 








THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 





AN educational conference, unless the religious 
y . question arises to embitter discussion, is 
generally the occasion for an amiable interchange of 
reflections upon the past and of hopes for the 
future. But it was in no academic temper that the 
Science and Art teachers met in council last week ; 
and their criticisms of South Kensington were 
sufficiently direct and severe to attract the notice of 
every student of educational politics. The indict- 
ment was drawn by persons who have the best 
claim, on the grounds of an intimate experience, 
to be heard upon the subject. The teachers 
complained of the policy of the department in 
general and its recent innovations in particular. 
There seems to be substantial ground for their 
contention that the general tendency of the changes 
introduced last year is dangerous, if not fatal, to the 
existence of the smaller classes. Any measure which 
makes the income of an institution or a committee 
from public sources more precarious, either by re- 
quiring more stringent conditions, or by threatening 
to refuse to recognise a school of science in which 
25 per cent. of the students leave at the end of the 
first year, must inevitably discourage the growth of 
science schools and classes in non-populous districts. 
It is easy enough to understand how it is that 
stringency of conditions may be as injurious in this 
department of education as they may be valuable 
in that of elementary education. No educationist 
would question, for example, the usefulness of the 
“hat-peg circular”; but in a sphere of education 
upon which we have entered as a country late in 
life, but with the tentative steps of hesitating 
infancy, and where there is no reserve of rates to 
fall back upon when voluntary enterprise fails, 











inconsiderate precautions against the danger of an 
insignificant waste of public money resemble rather 
the red tape of a capricious officialism than the 
tactics of a careful supervision. It is to be feared 
that the recent regulations may blight the tender 
plant of educational enthusiasm which a wiser policy 
would have sought to foster. That this is no idle 
fear is clear from the diminution of smaller science 
classes, and it must be remembered that two years 
ago the Commission on Secondary Education re- 
marked upon the preponderating share of these 
grants which went to the large towns. 

But more important than the question of the 
recent changes is the larger question of the general 
position of the Science and Art Department in our 
Educational System; a subject discussed, not only 
by the science teachers, but by the directors and 
organising secretaries of technical and secondary 
education as well. The President of the Teachers’ 
Meeting put the case very well when he said that the 
department had done excellent work in its early 
history, but that to-day it was an anachronism. 
The reasons which induced the Commission on 
Secondary Education to recommend that the 
department should be merged in an enlarged 
Education Department have lost nothing of their force 
during the last two years. If it is true that the 
possibility of establishing higher grade schools 
was originally due to the Science and Art Depart- 
ment’s grants, it is none the less true that the 
existing connection of these schools with the Science 
and Art Department isa most serious inconvenience. 
The most that can be said for it is that it is singu- 
larly characteristic of English custom in domestic 
government, which hesitates to bring into an ordered 
system authorities which, alike in their origin and 
their working, stand in no clear or definite relation 
to each other. As a consequence, the higher grade 
elementary school is subject to a double system of 
inspection and draws its grant from two distinct 
sources. The pupils below the seventh standard are 
known by the Education Department, but not by 
the Science and Art; those in the seventh are known 
by both, and those above it by the Science and Art, 
but not by the Educational Department. The 
Commissioners on Secondary Education remarked 
that, as a result, these schools suffer from a 
chronic examination fever and are ever being pre- 
pared either for the inspectors, who may come 
perhaps in November, or the examiners, whose 
papers appear in May. But the argument, serious 
enough as it is, that this system destroys the unity 
of the school, is not the only grave objection to the 
existing arrangements. The Science and Art 
Department has done excellent work in stimulating 
instruction in special subjects, but it is of a character 
quite distinct from the direction of education. It is 
one thing to organise by means of a central depart- 
ment the teaching and the arrangement of local 
schools; it is a very different thing to make a con- 
tract with the managers by which the department 
undertakes to remunerate them from results on 
examination in special subjects. A syllabus may 
serve an excellent purpose if it be regarded as 
a general body of suggestions and as repre- 
senting a standard to which the inspector must 
satisfy himself that a public school conforms. But 
it is easy so to arrange it as to encourage the 
managers of the school to devote their attention to 
clever and, therefore, remunerative pupils to the 
neglect of the average boy, or to transfer a clever 
boy from one subject to another because a series 
of successes in several subjects will earn a larger 
grant than a continuous course in one. If it is 
urged that similar charges can be brought against 
the whole system of our elementary education, 
there are two replies to be made. In the elemen- 
tary school there is a general scheme of continuous 
education which has to be observed, whereas in 
a higher grade school there is no requirement 
that a boy should follow a coherent course of study. 
Mr. McCarthy’s evidence before the Secondary 
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Education Commission showed very clearly the per- 
nicious results which follow when a higher grade 
school is compelled to work to a syllabus, which, it 
must be remembered, was designed for quite a 
different type of student. Again, the Education 
Department is gradually allowing a larger discretion 
to the managers. But there are few friends of 
education who do not hope that the day is not far 
distant when the whole system of payment by 
results will be superseded. 

It is the future of a higher grade school which is 
the most serious element in a consideration of the 
position of the Science and Art Department. The 
science and art classes will become more and more 
under the care of the County Council committees, and 
these committees might well be charged with the 
distribution of the funds which the Science and Art 
Department hands over to the local committees. But 
what is immediately important is that the higher 
grade schools should be recognised as a legitimate 
part of the work of the School Boards, and that the 
Education Department rather than the Science and 
Art Department should subsidise and control them. 
The Chairman of the Directors of Technical Educa- 
tion stated that “ what we wanted was a system of 
higher primary schools corresponding fairly closely 
with the French higher primary schools.” Now the 
ideal of the French higher primary school is an “ école 
perfectionnée” rather than the “ collége dégénéré,” 
and to make our higher grade schools approximate 
to the French school we require to recognise that 
they are the natural continuation of elementary 
instruction, rather than to regard them as a doubtful 
excursion into the sphere of secondary education. 
They have been carefully organised in France in 
a spirit which is impatient of that fatalism which 
has allowed our institutions to drift into a hap- 
hazard condition of conflicting incoherence. Here, 
again, the evidence of Birmingham was of value. 
If Mr. Chamberlain has made the Midland town a 
warning rather than an example from the point 
of view of Imperial politics, the tutelage of Mr. 
Dixon and Mr. McCarthy has made and preserved 
its character as the “city on the hill” for the edu- 
cational reformer. 

No part of the work done by the Birmingham 
Board is more interesting than the career of the 
higher grade schools which it has established for 
the use of older and ex-seventh standard scholars, 
and we have it on Mr. McCarthy’s authority that 
there is no sense of competition between these 
schools and the ordinary grammar or endowed 
schools. But what hampers these schools is the 
necessity of working to a syllabus which is not de- 
signed with a view to the general scheme of educa- 
tion in a school, but rather to encourage instruction 
in a number of detached and independent subjects. 
If higher grade schools are to become general, and are 
to be made as effective as those in France, the School 
Boards must be allowed to organise the instruction 
which is given in these schools on a very different 
basis from that which they are obliged to adopt 
under existing conditions; and the necessary funds 
for their maintenance must be awarded on a very 
different principle from that which governs the 
distribution of South Kensington grants. The 
Science and Art Department, with its harassing 
regulations and distracting syllabus, must be 
abolished, and the higher grade school recognised 
as an integral part of our system of elementary 
education. 








THE DRAMA, 


“ A BACHELOR’s ROMANCE,” 
[ was, I think, about thirty years ago that Mr. 


John Hare made his first appearance on the 
London stage. I fancy that for the whole of that 





confidence from my own observation—he has given 
unalloyed pleasure to his audiences. He pleases 
because he gives us the impression of being pleased 
himself, playing all his parts, small or great, with 
cheerfulness, with an air of conscientiously making 
the best of it. And we have admired the man as well 
as the artist. He is one of the few who have con- 
ferred dignity upon a profession of which dignity is 
scarcely the most conspicuous quality. The weak- 
nesses of that profession are vanity, loquacity, the 
tendency to self-conscious posturing and pompous 
parade which, for want of an English word, we call 
cabotinage ; Mr. Hare has been uniformly modest, 
reticent, and retiring. After too long an absence from 
London he has taken (and handsomely refurnished) 
the Globe Theatre, and has produced a new piece by 
an American writer, Miss Martha Morton — A 
Bachelor's Romance—which gives him a part exactly 
suited to his talent. In itself the play is a thing of 
naught. It is notapicture of life. All the characters 
are caricatures. They undergo the most astounding 
transformations between the acts. The mere shift- 
ing of the scene from town to country suffices to 
turn a fashionable dame into a milkmaid and a 
battered Don Juan into an apple-eating animal in 
shirt-sleeves. An elderly bookworm, with long hair, 
spectacles, fits of absence of mind, and abbreviated 
trousers, passes from poring over quartos and folios 
to adjudicating in the prize-story competition of a 
popular periodical. Imagine Bodley’s Librarian or 
the learned Curator of the Musée Plantin acting as 
Prize-Editor of Tit Bits! A younger man of letters 
is denoted by smudges of ink on his cheeks and a 
habit of dropping his pipe out of his pocket in ladies’ 
drawing - rooms. See Augier’s Giboyer. The 
elderly man of letters falls in love with a young girl, 
his ward. The young man of letters falls in love 
with a brilliant woman of fashion. These and other 
couples duly pair off in the end. Such plays are 
survivals from the earliest infancy of art. But 
namby-pamby and silly and unreal though they 
are, these Berquinades, as the French call them, 
please us all in certain moods. If the world 
were only as simple, and well-behaved, and (as 
schoolgirls misuse the word) “nice” in tone as all 
that! In certain moods we like to make believe 
that it is. 

What makes A Bachelor's Romance even more 
pleasant than the rest of its kind is the fact 
that its hero presents that combination of single- 
mindedness and benevolence which, if you care to 
look at its pedigree, is the most successful type in 
all literature. For Miss Morton’s David Holmes is a 
humble member of the illustrious family of Don 
Quixote, Sir Roger de Coverley, Parson Adams, 
Squire Allworthy, My Uncle Toby, Dr. Primrose, 
Mr. Pickwick, Major Dobbin, Colonel Newcome, 
Benjamin Goldfinch, and Sylvestre Bonnard. The 
persistence of this type in literature, and the affection 
with which we all regard it, surely speak well for the 
instinctive goodness of human nature. We love 
these men as we love children, and, indeed, it is the 
child in them—the unworldliness, the absence of all 
guile—that we love. Anyone who does not love 
them I should regard as a born criminal. No writer 
can present this type, however clumsily or sketchily, 
without giving us some degree of pleasure. David 
Holmes, as presented by Miss Morton, is sketchy 
enough; but Mr. Hare makes amends by carefully 
“ composing” the character, filling in the blanks, add- 
ing detail and colour. See the bookworm gently 
placing a shawl over his sleeping ward and stealing 
out of the room on tiptoe! See him practising 
the waltz at the child’s bidding! See him trot- 
ting off to declare his love, when at last he is 
persuaded that she does not regard him as an old 
fogey! 

This is the sort of thing Mr. Hare does 
to perfection—with neatness and tact and en- 
gaging simplicity. His share in the work, at 
any rate, is art if the author's is not. 

A. B. W. 





period—for two-thids of it I can speak with 
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“POZZY.”’ 





“ OME in and see my Happy Family.” A hesi- 

tating “Thank you” on our part, followed by 
a hope that it did not include a certain elderly 
leopard for whom my friend had been wishing to 
find a home “in a quiet Christian family,” as he put 
it. “No, nothing dangerous,” he said, “ but come in 
quietly, or you may startle Pozzy.” We came in 
quietly—not too far in—to a comfortable and most 
untidy study, where St. Alphonsus looked down from 
between two photographs of express engines, and a 
paper-covered “ Theologia Moralis” (Lehmkul’s) lay 
among piles of “ service” time-tables and uncanny- 
looking engineering diagrams. Three members of 
the “happy family ” were ordinary enough : a Scots 
terrier, with grey hair almost as silky as a “ York- 
shire’s,” an ungainly collie-pup nearly full-grown, 
and a small but strong-minded kitten, who, treating 
the collie’s bark and the terrier’s ferocious growls 
with equal indifference, seized each leg or tail that 
came nearest to hand and “ worried” it as if it were 
a dead bone instead of alivelimb. But the fourth 
beast looked nowise ordinary, as she sat in a big 
easy-chair between fireplace and window, with a 
plate of rice-milk, a bundle of leaves, and some 
walnuts beside her. 

She was like a fur muff, one with very fine and deep 
fur, black in parts, but mostly dark brown—a muff on 
to which a fox's mask, about half-size, had been put 
at one end, and a squirrels tail of extra length and 
bushiness at the other. About as big as a very fine 
cat, she was much thicker in body than any pussy ; 
her mask ended in a rose-pink snout, her eyes stuck 
out somewhat from the head, and were very bright. 
As she took a nut into her forepaws one could see 
the long, horny, curved claws, meant for tree-climb- 
ing, with which her feet were armed. Failing to 
crack a hard-shelled nut, she looked across to her 
owner, who called her. Slowly and heavily she let 
herself down from the arm-chair, and came across 
the room with a waddling roll, looking like a 
miniature bear. The collie skipped aside as she 
passed—he had his reasons for so doing, as we after- 
wards learned—but she only glanced at him, and 
came straight to my friend, climbed deliberately on 
to his lap, and dropped the refractory walnut into 
his hand. 

It was cracked and given back to her, and, as she 
waddled again towards her arm-chair, “How 
exactly like a tiny bear she walks!” we said ; “and 
how curiously slowly she moves!” “ Yes,” was the 
answer, “very like a bear, and very slow.” The 
collie’s nose was now at her rice-milk; at the smart 
stroke she gave him with one of her paws we 
laughed aloud. At once she started and sat upright, 
her forelegs held up straight with the paws turned 
downwards. “Oh, she looks more like a kangaroo 
now,” we exclaimed. ‘“ Yes, not unlike a kangaroo; 
but now see her climb.” My friend caught up a 
Daily Chronicle and flapped it towards her, rattling 
the sheet so that the paper crackled. She gazed at 
this wide-eyed for a second or so, then turned and 
sprang across a clear yard or more on to the 
curtains, up which she went like a flash. “ Moves 
slowly, doesn’t she?” “Well, not always, it 
seems,” was the only answer we could make, as we 
watched her stretch out along the curtain-rod, 
holding on firmly by her tail. Then, her tail-tip 
twisted tightly round the bar, she hung head-down- 
wards, stretching her arms wide, ina fashion that 
recalled pictures of bats. “ Ah, now she’s just like 
one of those Australian beasts with wing-membranes 
between their legs; flying-foxes, or something of 
the kind, they call them.” “ Just so,” said her owner, 
“ they are first cousins of hers—she’s properly a Foxy 
Phalanger, but is always called an Opossum in her 
native land. I'll show you directly the kind of 
thumb (without a claw) which she shares with the 
true opossums; like them, she uses her forepaws 
almost as hands.” She now stretched out these 
“ hands” towards my friend, but he said, “ Nonsense, 








Pozzie-wee, you can get down quite well by yourself, 
if you like.” So, cautiously, down she came head 
first, ending with a spring back to her chair. Having 
eaten her fill, she sidled as slowly as ever across the 
floor to the sofa, on which the pup had stretched 
himself, his big paws hanging down over its edge. 
One of these she gently clasped, and then with 
a wicked grin suddenly bit it, giving a hard nip 
which made poor “ Dr. Jim” yelp protestingly. She 
scurried off to the door: it was not quite shut, so she 
pulled it open and made for the stairs. After her 
went the collie; up the stairs they raced, with a 
scurry of feet along the passage and back again, the 
opossum covering two yards to the dog’s one. She 
came down by the balustrade of the banisters, and 
trotted back into the study ; the admiring collie pur- 
suing her there with affectionate pawings, she with- 
drew herself from his importunities by going up the 
curtain again—not with a bound this time, but quite 
slowly, hand over hand, as a sailor goes up a rope. 
A neat downward jump landed her on the top of a 
bookcase ; its glass doors not giving foothold even 
for her claws, she again sought her owner's help 
with outstretched arms. He inclined his shoulder, 
standing on a chair meanwhile; after a feint of 
refusal to come down, she lowered herself on to his 
neck, but would not leave that position for one on 
chair-backs or tables on to which he tried to “ un- 
load” her. “That means you want to go bye-by, I 
suppose,” he said, and, pulling a knitted cap over 
his head, he carried her across from the hall door 
to a pea-green erection about thirty yards away. 
“This is her own house, you see—put up specially 
for her and other like beasties; came in pieces, and 
fitted together like a puzzle. I added the inner 
lining, with sawdust between it and the walls, 
myself.” 

It was an imposing dwelling for so small a 
creature, being some fifteen feet square and nearly 
as much in height to the roof-ridge ; trunks of small 
trees stood upright or sloping, one with a kind of 
ladder up it, to give scope for climbing exercise, and 
under these was a big kennel raised on legs and filled 
with clean straw. ‘“ She doesn’t always sleep in the 
kennel; she mostly prefers to burrow down deep in 
that pile of straw and shavings, or to make a bed 
curled up under that wicker chair,” said my friend. 
“ And in winter do you burn that stove?” we asked. 
“Oh, yes,” was the answer; “in spite of her fine 
coat, she cannot stand much frost, as I found out 
soon after I bought her.” 

Pozzy, after refusing to get off on to a packing- 
case, had at last betaken herself to a kind of “ crow’s- 
nest” perch, where the tree trunks sloped together. 
There she solemnly washed her face, using the pink 
insides of her forepaws for the purpose. Presenting 
her with some plums (a greengage and two blue 
ones) her master kissed her between the ears, and 
with an affectionate, “ Night, night, my Pozzle-pee,” 
left her to repose. 

“You give her much variety of food,” we re- 
marked. ‘“ Yes; she likes variety, and also has a fine 
appetite. The men at Jamrach’s told me she would 
be a very cheap pet to keep, as she only ate a half- 
slice of bread a day; she won't look at bread now, 
unless now and then she may take a fancy to a 
brown slice.” “Oh, you found her at Jamrach’s? 
Was she quite tame then?” “Tame? Not by any 
means. They caught her in a net when I wished to 
look at her, and she squealed like a narrow-gauge 
pig—the one and only time, by the way, I’ve ever 
heard her make a sound of that kind. She prac- 
tically tamed herself. Her curiosity, which is very 
strong, led her to watch me with much interest as 
I cleaned out her kennel. Finding that I never tried 
to catch her, and often brought her new and de- 
lightful foods, she soon grew friendly. Her pea- 
green mansion wasn’t built then; the kennel stood 
in a wired-in run, only partly covered over. I was 
debating in my own mind the question of taking her 
indoors now and then when she settled it for herself 
by jumping on to my shoulder and refusing to be 
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shaken off until I carried her into the house. Soon 
after this came that frightful spell of frost; she 
caught a bad cold, and pleaded hard—in a most 
unmistakable way—to be allowed to stay where it 
Was warm. It ended in her sleeping in my room for 
a fortnight, at the end of which time she had grown 
as tame as a house-cat, and has so remained ever since. 
Of course, she wouldn’t stay in the comfortable nest I 
made for her on the floor, but settled herself on the 
middle of my bed, in the exact spot which left me 
least room when awake and tended most to night- 
mare-making whilst I slept. When really ill, she 
was fairly quiet; but as soon as she felt a bit better, 
she would wake at about 2 am. and go through 
*parallel-bar exercises’ on the clothes-horse! Her 
return to health and the completion of her own 
abode befell at the same time, and she has not called 
for a nurse’s care since then.” “Isn’t it a bit dull 
for her in the daytime?” we queried. “Oh, no. 
Opossums are nocturnal beasts, and she sleeps the 
whole day—in fact, she wakes at sunset almost as 
exactly as did those gruesome vampires in Bram 
Stoker's last story. Then a handmaid, who is 
devoted to her, brings her a meal of vegetables, 
mostly getting two or three sly bites in return—to 
slip behind her and nip her ankles is a great joy to 
Pozzy. 

“Later in the evening I go across to fetch her. 
Usually she jumps on to my shoulder at once, but if 
the wind be high she often declines to come at all; 
she is very nervous in windy weather. Her stay 
indoors lasts from half an hour to two hours, accord- 
ing to her inclinations—and mine: after that she 
sometimes goes to bed at once, but more often 
gambols about her house, up and down its trees and 
wire netting, until daybreak. Damage anything 
in the study? Well—yes: she likes to ‘sample’ the 
best books by biting pieces out of their bindings. 
Also, she has an aversion to writing as ‘mortal’ as that 
of the Temple ‘ laundress’ to washing. So soon as I 
have fairly started on a letter or an article, she 
climbs on to the table, scrabbles on the paper, swishes 
her ‘brush’ across the wet MS., making a most 
artistic smear, and, as a last resort, bites the pen or 
my fingers. It’s of no use to smack her, as she’s 
hard as nails; more than once I've seen her fall ten 
feet or more, and she has scampered round the room at 
once quite unhurt—rather enlivened, in fact.” “Well, 
certainly she seems ‘an amoosin’ little cuss’; but how 
about those formidable toe nails?” “ They are harm- 
less enough; she never uses her claws as weapons. Itis 
true that when climbing up you she is not particular 
as to where she plants them; and if they do go in, 
they make a fairish hole. You should have seen a 
beast I had before her, a palm-civet—but that is 
another story. No, she doesn’t take to dogs 
as a rule; but Dr. Jim’s affectionate admiration 
awakened some response, and under his influence 
she now tolerates Rough, the Scots terrier; but it 
is a bare toleration. You saw the collie’s mournful 
gaze as she went up the curtain. He's used to it by 
now, but at first—well, I believe he began by 
thinking her some strange and fubsy variety of 
dog ; and when she suddenly climbed away from him 
it seemed as uncanny as we should find it if a visitor 
slowly withdrew into the fourth dimension. He 
simply wept with distress, and then fled from the 
room.” 

For some time after this, inquiries after “ Miss 
O’Possum”’ brought the answer that she was well 
and in the best of spirits. But at our last visit, 
when we asked if we were to see her, our friend 
pointed down his orchard to a pink-flowered almond 
bush, lately planted. “Her body lies under that,” 
he said sadly ; “a sudden attack of bronchitis carried 
her off. Well, she led a happy life here for four 
years orso.” “And sothatis the end of poor Pozzy,” 
we replied sympathetically. “The end? Oh, I 
didn’t say that. Her dead body was somehow 

strangely unlike herself; I suppose, because the soul 
had gone out of it. You know St. Thomas and the 


other schoolmen say that animals have souls—animal 











souls.” “So you believe——?" “No,” he broke in, 
“T don’t believe anything the Church has not decided, 
though I have a strong opinion; but come and look 
at her tombstone.” We walked down the orchard 
together. By the almond tree was a small head- 
board; on it was the word “ Pozzy,’ with the year 
of her birth in Tasmania, and the date of her death. 
Underneath this followed a text: “ Et unus ex illis 
non est in oblivione coram Deo.—Luc. xii. 6.” 

“ And not one of them is forgotten before God,” 
we echoed musingly, as we turned away. ~—s 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





“EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LETTERS.” 
Srr,—Would you allow me a few lines to correct an im- 
pression produced by one sentence in your most kind notice 
Jaauary Sth) of the first volume of my * Eighteenth 


Century Letters” ? 
included, your reviewer remarks: 
now knows, ‘faked up,’ and therefore 
‘no-balled.’ ” 

The presumption, however, is in this case unjustified. I 
agree, on the contrary, with your reviewer that “we cannot 
dispense with Pope.”; and his letters, in the condition they 
have come down to us, will be fully represented in my series, of 
which a few volumes only have yet been announced, though the 
advertisements speak of others to follow.—I am, Sir, ete., 

Chelsea, January 11th. R. BrRiMLEY JOHNSON. 


Noticing that none of Pope’s letters are 
They “are, as everybody 
we presume) must be 








EAST COAST LULLABY. 





] AY has barred her windows close, and gangs 
wi’ quiet feet ; 

Nicht, wrapt in coat o' grey, steals saftly doon the 
street ; 

Birdies deep in feathered nest bid the world adieu— 

Lullaby and lullaloo ; sleep, lammie, noo. 


One by one the glimmerin’ een aboot the harbour 
dark 

Wink an’ blink an’ fa’ to gloom; scarce is left a 
spark. 

Ne’er a thing but wind and waves ‘ll moan the lang 
nicht through— 

Lullaby and lullaloo; sleep, lammie, noo. 


Frae the sea the wind blaws wild like a pibroch 
shrill ; 

Grant the Lord there's naught to fear, naught o 
wae or ill! 

When ye’re grown my heart ’ll ache, sonnie, jist 
for you— 

Lullaby and lullaloo; sleep, lammie, noo. 


Will ye sail awa’ at dawn, to net the herrin’ 
fine ? . 

Will ye track the monster whale yon where north- 
lichts shine ? 

Mither-heart’s a bonnie star, steady, clear and 
true— 

Lullaby and lullaloo; sleep, lammie, noo. 


BLANCHE LINDSAY. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Dr. GARNETT ON THE ENTITY OF PoEetry.—I. 


HOPE Dr. Garnett will forgive what may seem 

to him a pickthank criticism of his pleasant 
and scholarly edition of “The Poetry of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge”: but I cannot escape a shade of 
regret that Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen should 
have included it in their “ Muses’ Library.” Were 
it merely a question of merit, the little book would 
adorn any company. It is not, however, a question 
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of merit alone, but of consistency. Uniform bind- 
ings do not make a “ series” or a “ library,” though 
some publishers appear to think so. The excuse 
for putting works by divers authors into uniform 
bindings should be that they have been edited 
upon a consistent plan. Now “The Muses’ 
Library” started, if I remember aright, with 
the complete works of Herrick. And so careful 
of completeness were the publishers that, having 
judged (and quite rightly) a certain few of Herrick's 
numbers to be unworthy of inclusion in any decent 
book, they issued these separately in a small 
appendix which the purchaser could preserve or 
toss into the fire, according as he was minded. 
But in this edition of Coleridge completeness is 
no part of their aim. Its principle, says Dr. 
Garnett, is intimated by its title, which promises 
not Coleridge's poems but his poetry. Messrs. 
Lawrence & Bullen can, of course, give an excel- 
lent reason for not attempting a complete edition; 
for not doing over again what was thoroughly 
done, a few years ago, by the late Mr. Dykes 
Campbell. And the success of Dr. Garnett’s work 
entirely justifies their determination to produce an 
edition on a different principle. But there remains, 
I think, the question, whether an edition on this 
different principle should have been included in 
“The Muses’ Library.” 


This protest having been uttered and done with, 
there remains nothing but praise to be spoken. 
Dr. Garnett claims that the editor of the choicest 
examples of a poet may well be allowed more 
liberty in all respects than an editor of a poet's 
complete works; since, in venturing to omit, he 
has already taken a freedom in comparison with 
which all the others are trifling. He is allowed, 
for instance, to vary the usual arrangement of the 
poems, if by so doing he can enhance the charm 
of his author. “It is thus possible to grace the 
Temple of Poesy with a worthy porch; while the 
reader of the complete edition often has to stoop 
to an entrance more befitting a crypt than a 
Cathedral.” In other words, an editor may start 
with one of two aims: he may wish the reader to 
follow the author's mental growth, in which case 
his only plan is to present the author's entire 
works, in their chronological order; or he may seek 
merely to present his author in the best light con- 
sistent with truth. This is Dr. Garnett’s aim, and 
he has achieved it admirably. He has omitted 
nothing (unless it be “The Three Graves") which 
can help our appreciation of Coleridge as a poet; 
and he has arranged his selections in an order which 
he explains in his Introduction, but which is really 
justified by its own beauty. 


Further, he has made his Introduction a vehicle 
for some thoughts upon the elements of Poetry, too 
valuable to be overlooked by any serious student. 
They are presented as a contribution to the old 
dispute between the poetry of reason and the poetry 
of imagination, between the schools of Dryden and 
Pope and the schools of Coleridge and Shelley. But 
they go beyond particular instances and private 
preferences to the root of the matter. I cannot 
remember that any critic has so neatly expounded 
the doctrine that poetry is an entity :— 

“Few, it must be feared, care for poetry as poetry and 
nothing else. We find poets eulogised or censured for their 
views of life, for their speculative opinions, for the supposed 
influence of their writings, salutary or otherwise—not at all for 
their poetry. It does not seem to be recognised that poetry is 
an entity as real and as independent of other entities as form 
and colour are independent of weight and size. It seems to be 
overlooked that while the merit of a poem is undoubtedly 
enhanced if the writer's ideas are true and poetical, just as, 
ceteris paribus, the embodiment of a fine conception in marble 
is preferable to an equally fine embodiment in wax, the standard 
of merit is not the truth, but the poetry.” 


Of this, a part seems to me profoundly true; and 
a part disputable, or at any rate so expressed as to 
invite discussion. For the moment let us concern 
ourselves with the part which is profoundly true. 














Poetry is a real entity. And in this truth lie 
together the usefulness and the despair of poetical 
criticism. You take a few lines, say of Pope’s— 
“As fruits, ungrateful to the planter’s care, 

On savage stocks inserted learn to bear ; 

The surest virtues thus from passions shoot, 

Wild Nature’s vigour working at the root.” 


You like this, you criticise it, you expound its 
merits ; you exhibit its structure, its rhythm; you 
point out how the “ v” in“ virtue” is echoed by the 
“vy” in “vigour,” the “w” in “ wild” by the “w” 
in “ working” ; you then examine its truth, its value 
as a simile, and so forth. What remains? Well, if 
nothing remain—if you can explain and account for 
all its merits—the stuff is not poetry. That is all. 
It is, in fact, a constant quality of poetry to be 
inexplicable: and the business of criticism is by 
explanation to clear away non-essentials and dis- 
cover the naked entity—the poetry—which defies 
analysis. Now hear this truth—of which I have 
tried to give a handy instance—asserted by Mr. 
Swinburne in language worth remembering. ‘“ The 
test of the highest poetry is that it eludes all tests. 
Poetry in which there is no element at once percept- 
ible and indefinable by any reader or hearer of any 
poetic instinct may have every other good quality ; 
it may be as nobly ardent and invigorating as the 
best of Byron’s, or as nobly mournful and contem- 
plative as the best of Southey’s: if all its properties 
can easily, or can ever be gauged and named by 
their admirers, it is not poetry—above all, it is not 
lyric poetry—of the first water.” 


All this is surely true. But Dr. Garnett goes on 
to say, “It seems to be overlooked that while the 
merit of a poem is undoubtedly enhanced if the 
writer's ideas are true as well as poetical... the 
standard of merit is not the truth, but the poetry.” 
And here I cannot quite follow him. I admit that 
poetry is the first necessary quality of a poem; I 
should not admit it to be the only necessary quality 
or the only necessary standard of merit. I should 
contend rather that truth not only enhances the 
merit of a poem—as Dr. Garnett allows—but is in 
the strictest sense necessary to it; that a poem of 
the first water can no more be false—false in reason, 
or false in emotion—than it can be unpoetical. 


Every poem is the expression of an idea, in a 
certain form. The form is poetry, and should be 
poetical. But must not the idea also, to be great, 
have the qualities of great ideas; and, among them, 
truth? Dr. Garnett would not have us think hima 
devotee of the “art for art” theory: which he 
justly terms “ pernicious.” But for the life of me I 
cannot see how he escapes it, while he insists that 
this one formal quality of “poetry” is the one 
necessary standard of a poem's merit. He admits, 
indeed, that poetry in a poem can “ never be forgiven 
for infidelity to the truth of nature or of human 
nature,” but asserts that it “can exist perfectly well 
with a very moderate conformity to truth as ascer- 
tained by the speculative intellect.” And he gives 
us an instance. “One of the great poems of the 
world is founded upon an absurd belief, the genera- 
tion of the universe by the fortuitous collision of 
atoms, yet the merit of Lucretius as a poet is 
not in the least impaired by the fallacies of his 
philosophy.” Well, I don’t quite see the principle 
of division between “ truth of nature” and “ truth as 
ascertained by the speculative intellect”: but will 
use the common distinction between subjective and 
objective truth. The instance of Lucretius seems to 
me beside the point. Lucretius wrote what seemed 
true to Lucretius, even as Wordsworth in his “ Ode 
on the Intimations of Immortality" wrote what 
seemed true to Wordsworth. Poetry is not Science ; 
it does not rest on its objective truth. But I will 
try to show, in another paper, that no poem of the 
first order can proceed from a poet who offends 
against the truth that is in him, or plays tricks 
with it, albeit quite innocently. 

A. T. Q. C. 
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REVIEWS. 





CARDINAL WISEMAN. 
Lire AND Times OF CARDINAL WISEMAN. By 
Wilfrid Ward, Author of “ William George Ward and the 
Oxford Movement,” ete. In 2 vols. With Portraits. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
HIS is a careful and cautious biography; over- 
loaded, perhaps, with detail and over-elaborated 
with an apologetical purpose, and distinguished 
throughout more by the plodding conscientiousness 
which fulfils a duty than by the vividness which 
comes of living interest or personal enthusiasm. It 
is restrained and laboriously discreet, free from any 
of the felicitous indiscretions which made Manning's 
* Life” so rich a treasure to those who love to know 
the secret things of public men. 

The biographer of W.G. Ward was a fit person 
to write the Life of Cardinal Wiseman, but Wiseman 
does not lend himself so easily to literary manipula- 
tion. He was not so picturesque a figure. His life 
was without the raciness of the unexpected and the 
anomalies between explicit belief and conduct which 
made Ward one of the most lovable of inconsistent 
men, with qualities that were most humorous when 
he was most serious, and an intellect that easily 
justified to himself actions or sayings that appeared 
dangerously near the absurd to the analytic spectator 
or critical auditor. Ward, in spite of his Ultra- 
montanism, never lost the “ robustious ” qualities of 
the typical English intellect; Wiseman, on the 
other hand, in spite of all his laborious efforts, 
never became other than an alien to English life 
and thought. He was not cosmopolitan—his culture 
and experience were much too sectional to be thus 
described ; but he was Roman through and through, 
with qualities which may be traced to his Irish 
descent, his Spanish birth, his Catholic upbringing, 
his seminary education, his long Roman residence, 
but which left him without any real root in the 
English soil and but little relation to it. He had 
indeed a splendid opportunity to serve his Church; 
no man ever had a greater. He entered upon his 
work in England when it was possible to make 
public demands in behalf of his Church such as 
could not have been made at an earlier day. The 
* Liberalism,” which it was the fashion of a certain 
Catholic school to hate and caricature, had made 
it not only possible to organise his Church on the 
lines it loved, but had created the conditions which 
turned the attempt at such organisation into its 
most obvious and imperative duty; and though 
he was assailed by a criticism which was due in great 
part to the Italian strain in him, yet in spite of his 
ostentatious mode of doing it, the slow-paced but just 
mind of England came at length to help and permit 
a policy that only a generation earlier would have 
been ended in a more high-handed fashion than 
belonged to the abortive Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 
which was ridiculous because an anachronism. 

It was his fortune, too, to be the representative of 
Rome when the Tractarian Movement was reaching 
its logical climax; and though we are more than 
ever struck with his insight into the logic of the 
situation, we are also in a still higher degree im- 
pressed with his want of insight into the characters 
and motives of the men who made the movement 
and gave it character and cogency. Wiseman, like 
all versatile men, was yet a man of few ideas; for 
the essence of versatility is that it can assimilate or 
reflect the ideas around it without being able to pro- 
duce ideas which change or compel the reluctant 
thought of the time. Wiseman’s versatility was a 
fair imitation of originality; it made him potent 
up to a point, for he had a wonderful faculty of 
feeling the significance of a situation and taking 
on the colour of his environment; but his want of 
intellectual depth and the passion that belongs to a 
large and intense spiritual nature disqualified him 
for either really understanding the deeper principles 
of the Tractarian Movement or commanding and 
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guiding the stronger minds that inaugurated and 
expressed it. In spite of his superficial mastery 
at certain times over Newman, he yet failed to 
understand and sway his mind permanently, or to 
read and reach the minds of Keble and Pusey. 
The last sort of man who can control such 
minds is the simply versatile man. He may 
have the faculty of speaking a decisive word 
when higher minds than his own have reached a 
critical stage, but he is without the power to 
co-ordinate and control the forces which may thus 
be given into his hands. And so while Wiseman 
was wonderfully successful in piloting Anglicans 
into the Church of Rome, he failed as marvellously 
in reconciling the new men with the old mind 
within that Church, or in discovering the method 
by which the nobler of them could be made at 
home within it, with a place and influence corre- 
sponding to their deserts. The fact of his failure is 
obvious, and will become more and more obvious as 
time goes on, however skilfully biographers may 
labour to conceal it. The causes of this failure lie 
partly in himself and partly in his education. What- 
ever seminary education can do, in one thing it is 
essentially impotent —it never can make the 
mind it forms understand minds formed without 
it. This is a defect which belongs to Catholicism 
as a whole, though it reaches its acutest phase where 
it has its most unqualified expression in the semin- 
ary priest. He may be, after a sort, accomplished, 
he may seem a man of the world, he may appear 
capable of attaching himself to the most varied 
societies, but the one thing he can never do is to 
understand men trained in sterner methods to 
seek truth, to love it, to surrender all at its 
command. And this was a defect which made 
Wiseman achieve a transient success only to become 
a permanent failure. ‘ 

In this book there is a good deal of padding; it 
is, as we have said, a biography with a purpose. 
This, perhaps, was inevitable, but it is doubtful if 
writing with a purpose be more compatible with 
truth in biography or in history than in fiction. This 
life is stamped with what seems to us the defect 
common to all biographies of this school—the need 
of making it an apologia. But a too obvious apolo- 
getic purpose defeats its very end, and the purpose 
is too obvious here, for it is an apologia not simply 
for a man, but through the man for a system; and 
the system could perhaps be better defended if the 
writer were less conscious that it stood in need of 
defence. The book suggests to us what we have 
before felt in so many of the works proceeding from 
this school: the curious want of assimilative power 
in the Church of Rome, its extraordinary attractive- 
ness to the outside imagination without any corre- 
sponding satisfactoriness to the inside reason. The 
state of unrest and of discontent in the men who 
speak for Rome is what this book anew makes 
obvious. The attractiveness of Rome to Newman 
was the creation of Newman’s own intellect; it was 
due to him and the logical processes of his own 
mind rather than to anything that could be termed 
experience. The Church of Rome that drew him 
was to him an ideal, a thing which he had created 
for himself by his own dialectic; and if he had 
known as much of its history and working as of 
his own logical abstractions it is almost certain that 
his premise would have been different, and with his 
conclusion his premise would have had to agree. 
The late Dean Stanley used to say that if Newman 
had ever understood one single page of modern 
German criticism we should have been saved from 
the entire Tractarian Movement, and Mark Pattison 
partially agreed with him. But it would have been 
more true to say that if Rome had been to Newman 
a reality rather than an ideal we should never have 
had to witness his painful pilgrimage. 

We can see, indeed, from this book that Wiseman 
was as little acquainted as Newman himself with 
any critical method. It had not come within the ele- 
ments of his seminary education. Wecan remember 
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the shock we received, now many years ago, when 
we found in Wiseman’s “ Essays” a most violent 
and fantastic allegorical method used in expositions 
of the Sacred Scriptures. The impressive way in 
which he used it meant that to him, as to New- 
man, apart from this method, dogma could not 
be maintained or the Church work its will upon 
the much afflicted letter of Holy Scripture. And 
here we touch the real source of Wiseman’s 
weakness in the face of the modern mind. What 
was needed for the defence of his Church stood 
between him and historical truth. He was capable 
within limits, though they were very narrow limits, 
of interesting, of delighting, even of attracting the 
educated reason ; but to read him for any length of 
time was to find how much he postured, how remote 
he was from science, how near to him was ever the 
apologetic purpose, how art, architecture, music, 
even learning, were not loved for their own sakes, 
but as so many means to serve the end that be- 
came him as a prince of his Church, living in an 
age and in a country where she was no longer be- 
lieved on in the terms which she herself would have 
defined as those of belief. 

This book is not like Mr. Purcell’s—full of flagrant 
inaccuracies—but it has what are possibly even more 
serious defects. The background is monotonous— 
the more so that its colour is a prevailing grey. One 
of the most interesting chapters in the book is the 
sixth, which is devoted to the English “ Papists.” It 
is an interesting historical retrospect, but neither 
the real England nor the real Catholicism is there. 
It is history construed by retrospective sentiment 
rather than by the historical sense. We would not 
defend the policy of Elizabeth against the Catholics, 
especially the severity of the penalties with which 
she enforced it. But it is not just to Elizabeth to 
interpret her through Sydney Smith or through the 
ideas of the period of emancipation. Nor is her 
policy to be interpreted through the English 
Catholics alone; the policy of Continental Catholic- 
ism has to be remembered ; its leagues, its dealings 
with Princes, its inquisitions, its approval of acts 
that filled men then, as they still fill impartial 
historians to-day, with shame and horror. Cardinal 
Allen himself argued that it was right for people 
jubente Christi vicario to cease to obey a sovereign 
who was faithless to the Church; and Parsons argued 
that it was not only lawful, but it was a high 
necessity and precept of the Divine Law to remove 
rulers who had been condemned by the Supreme 
Director of the Church, whose function it was to 
separate the leprous from the clean that the clean 
might not be infected. And these doctrines were 
common in the Jesuit schools of the Continent, 
and had been translated into dismal facts by 
such public events as the assassinations of the 
Prince of Orange and Henry III. of France. And 
Elizabeth, feeling that she alone stood between 
her people and possible anarchy, might very 
well regard such teaching as aimed at herself, as 
we know it was; and how sensitive she was to 
any attempt to harm her sacred person or 
question her right to reign we know from her 
attitude to a man so little open to the suspicion of 
being a Papist as was John Knox, whose great 
crime in her eyes was the authorship of the “ First 
Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous Regi- 
ment of Women”—a book not at all directed 
against her, but against her sister. With far less 
justice than in the case of the “ Papists,” she perse- 
cuted the Separatists, and made martyrs of some of 
their most representative teachers, who were also 
among her most loyal subjects. We do not say 
these things in defence of Elizabeth’s policy, but 
only mean that in such a retrospect these things 
ought to be remembered if her policy is to be 
understood. 

As regards the more distinctly biographical part 
of the book we need only say this: that it makes 
evident the difficulty of governing a Church in 
England from Rome, or by men that Rome has 





trained for her own purposes. And it is full of 
light — especially side-light—on the difficulties of 
administering a communion made up of so many 
orders, possessed of such diverse rules, under the 
control of so many conflicting interests, animated by 
so many mixed motives, as was that which Wiseman 
had to direct. Possibly the difficulty was accentuated 
by his want of the really governing mind, but we 
can hardly think that this book will do anything 
else than deepen the impression created by Purcell’s, 
and it is the impression that history tends to 
elucidate and confirm. To govern a free Church in 
a free State through a Roman Curia, which can 
only with infinite labour and diplomacy be got to 
understand either the State or the Church, is a task 
so complex and so incompatible with simple states- 
manship in the directing mind as to be incapable 
of defence either by the prudence of this book or 
of adequate condemnation by the imprudence of 
Purcell's, 





ENDYMION PORTER. 


Lire AND LeTreRS OF Mr. ENDYMION PorTeER, SOMETIME 
GENTLEMAN OF THE BEDCHAMBER TO KING CHARLES 
THE First. By Dorothea Townshend. With Portraits. 
London : T. Fisher Unwin. 


Tuis is a pretty book. It is well printed, bound, 
and illustrated. -In the editing there has been no 
lack of learned and honest care. Nothing has been 
left undone to restore to the reader some picture of 
one of the most faithful, scholarly, and lovable of 
the Cavaliers. Endymion Porter came of a modest 
stock of Gloucestershire gentry, who by strange 
fortune intermarried with Spanish grandees, and 
found, through their knowledge of Spain and 
Spanish, an opening into the diplomatic and court 
service. Endymion was born in 1587 and educated in 
Spain, where he became a page in the household of 
Olivares. When he returned to England he became 
Master of the Horse to George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, who charged him with his Spanish 
correspondence. In 1620 he was taken into the 
service of Prince Charles, and married Olivia Boteler, 
Buckingham’s niece. He went with Charles and 
Buckingham to Spain, and his luck survived his first 
protector owing to the constant affectionof the young 
king. He became rich on monopolies and other 
substantial marks of royal favour. He was sent 
abroad to buy pictures and carry secret messages. 
Bat the troubles came with the Parliament. One 
of Porter’s sons was killed; another, who was the 
brother-in-law of the wild George Goring, became a 
singularly drunken and aimless Major-General, 
ending by making his peace in treacherous fashion 
with the Roundheads. Endymion remained stead- 
fast to the last, and died soon after his master. 

When he left London in the king's train in 1641 
his papers were seized by the Parliament. The letters 
cannot have brought much satisfaction to their 
captors, for Porter seems to have been too prudent 
to put anything compromising on paper. But they 
were not returned, and can still be read in the 
Record Office. They form the chief material for this 
memoir, and enable Miss Townshend to prove, if 
proof were necessary, that “natural affection was 
not the exclusive birthright of the Roundheads.” 
Porter was often absent on the king's business from 
his stately and beautiful wife. He wrote to her 
in rapturous lover’s language, and she kept his 
letters, which the Parliament has kept for us. There 
is not much fact in the letters. At least we may 
assume that he wrote what she liked, and that her 
liking was not for politics or even pictures, but for 
pretty compliments. He begins “ My dearest love,” 
and ends :— 

“Assure yourself that my affection is such to you that 
nothing in this world is like it, for every man else loves by 
chance, and I only have reason for it, and I presume you will 
never give occasion for the contrary to your true loving husband, 

“ ENDYMION PoRTER.” 
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They had their quarrels, of course, and he chided 
her in what may be called graceful fashion accord- 
ing to the ideas of the time, like this : 


*T will ever endeavour to let you see that I esteem you 
above all earthly things, but still 1 shall wish that you would 
know I must govern you and not you me.” 

Or this, from Spain : 
“ As for your suspicion of my having any other creature here, 


I know you writ that bit to make up your letter. I will have so 
charitable an opinion of you that I dare swear you have not such 
a thought nor can be guilty of so much malice... . 4 And good 
sweet love, do not find new ways to vex me; let it suffice that 
I live from you, which is so great a punishment that death 
cannot be greater, this absence being every hour accompanied 
with grief enough to make an end of my days.” 


One cannot help being sorry that so distinguished 
a pair should have had troubles, though she was 
extravagant and he supplied her needs by what we 
now should call corruption. Some of the grants ha 
got were of slob Jand to reclaim, and there is still a 
*“ Porter's Marsh” in Lincolnshire. Most of them 
were less defensible. He was postmaster, with 
reversion to his son, and the monopoly of letters 
yielded from £5,000 to £21,500 a year. He was 
collector of fines to the Star Chamber, for which 
he received £750 a year. He had a monopoly for 
the manufacture of writing paper, and a share in 
the monopoly of soap, the story of which bears 
some resemblance to that of the dynamite monopoly 
in the Transvaal. Though he himself seems to have 
remained an Anglican, his wife became a Catholic 
and most of his friends were of that persuasion, 
which may account for his share in the Glamorgan 
plot. Whether in inventing new means of raising 
revenue without Parliamentary sanction or in 
furthering Charles's weak and foolish diplomatic 
tricks upon the Continent, Porter's influence seems 
always to have been used on what we should 
consider the wrong side. Nor was he distinguished 
as a soldier. It would seem, indeed, that though 
he held high rank in the army he never actually 
fought in the Civil War. He was simply a devoted 
gentleman of the bedchamber, whose courtly 
Spanish manners and correct behaviour suited a 
stiff, respectable, but stupid king. “ Whither we 
go,” he writes in 1642, “and what we are to do 
I know not, for I am none of the Council; my duty 
and loyalty have taught me to follow my king and 
master, and by the grace of God nothing shall 
divert me from it.” Most readers will forgive him 
all his defects when they find that he could write 
so many love-letters to his wife. And at this 
distance of time who shall say that the readers 
are wrong ? 

In 1647 he found himself in exile in Paris, and 
writes thus to Nicholas, who was in the same plight 
at Caen :— 

“Tam asad man to hear your Honour is reduced to want ; 
but it is all our cases, for I am in so much necessity, that were 
it not for an Irish barber that was once my servant, I might 
have starved for want of bread. He hath lent me some money 
that will last me for a fortnight longer; then I shall be as much 
subject to necessity as I was before. Here in our Court no man 
looks on me, and the Queen thinks I lost my estates from want 
of will rather than from my loyalty to my master; but God be 
thanked, I know my own heart, and am so satisfied in my con- 
science that, were it to do again, I would as freely sacrifice all 
without hopes of reward as I have done this.” 


What a pity it is that Nature has not provided some 
means by which elegant courtiers could flourish and 
be domestic and rich, without extracting the money 
from the people or running the risk of royal 
ingratitude ! 


THE GARDEN OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


A Mepi#vaL Garpex. By Madame Darmesteter. Trans- 
lated by May Tomlinson. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 


THE season will hardly see anything more exquisite 
than these old-world stories, “Marguerites du Temps 
Passé,” fresh daisies growing in a golden twilight of 








old romance, and with an air immortally beautiful. 
Mme. Darmesteter has found an ideal translator. 
The English is admirably pure, lucent, and full of 
colour and energy. Once or twice there is a con- 
fusion of “ your" and “thou” in the same sentence; 
and in “The Ballads of the Dauphine” the verse 
lacks enchantment. If Miss Tomlinson could but 
have persuaded Mme. Darmesteter to translate 
her own lyrics, then we should have felt that it was 
worth while for the Dauphine and her ladies to have 
sat upat night towrite them. As it is, they are poor 
little verses that drop outof memory. All the same, 
Miss Tomlinson’s prose is rarely poetic. No doubt 
Mme. Darmesteter’s French was exquisite, but the 
exquisiteness is rendered in English with singular 
felicity. Some of these medieval stories might nearly 
stand with Porter's “ Imaginary Portraits,” which is 
high praise indeed. The golden glamour which 
wraps the Middle Ages, and hides away from us 
their cruelty and lust and lawlessness, is on every 
page of this book. Artificial it is, no doubt, but 
author and translator have done their work with a 
sincerity that shuts out preciosity. Also the stories 
have heart. The most exquisite perhaps is “ The 
Countess of Dammartin,”’ and that goes straight to 
the heart. Why, the opening sentence is like a verse 
of romantic poetry :— 

“Twilight was slowly falling like fine rain across the 
branches of the orchard where the last apples glistened red at 
the end of their invisible stalks.” 


But for a characteristic passage one turns to that 
in which the little Perette de Villequin, herself a 
poet in an age when the Court of France was a nest 
of singing-birds and the English Court was under 
Queen Bess, came to join the suite of Mme. la 
Dauphine :— 


“As we went up the stairs, I saw a lady all in green who 
came towards me and said, ‘ Come, little one, for Madame awaits 
you.’ She took my hand, and led me through a long corridor 
to a door which she opened. And there in a vast high hall, 
painted in fine colours, I saw three ladies, . pec young and all 
very pale, writing, by the light of torches and candles, at a table 
covered with papers and books. Then said my companion: 
‘The tallest is the Dauphine; the little, dark one is Jeanne de 
Filloque ; and she who has her nose a little to one side is 
Marguerite de Sulignac. And I,’ said she, making a mocking 
eurtsey, ‘am your servant, Prégente de Melun.’ Then a wind 
rose before my eyes, and I felt the floor slipping beneath my 
feet. Not so much from being in the presence of my sovereign 
lady, but that I loved poetry so much. Now all these ladies 
were very great and noble poets, whose ballads were known as 
faras Anjou. And as I tottered I felt an arm around me, a 
kiss on my hair, and a beautiful strange voice said, ‘ Welcome, 
little nightingale, who comes by night.’ And opening my eyes, 
I saw that Madame la Dauphine held me in her arms. Tall, 
she was, and fresh and fine of face, with hair like threads of 
gold, and of all these poets the only one who was not wan with 
midnight watching. Pale. she was, but underneath her eyes, 
where the cheek-bones were a little high, she had a colour like 
two wild roses; and her large shining eyes seemed full of life 
and imagination.” . 


The stories are nearly all sad, except the little 
pure-aired ascetic one of the making of a saint with 
which the book opens. And though the airs are 
usually as languorously sweet as if blown over a 
garden of roses, the book does not lack vitality and 
energy. Of tragic force there is plenty in “ Alijoz.” 
But the whole book achieves beauty in a remarkable 
degree, and must taste sweet in the mouth of the 
lover of literature. 





SPORT IN INDIA. 


Sport AND TRAVEL IN INDIA AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 
By A. G. Bagot. London: Chapman & Hall. 


From internal evidence we draw that this volume 
might have been designated “Indian Sport Thirty 
Years Ago.” The value of the author's experience 
is not thereby lessened: an expert will admire the 
contrast between the free-and-easy style of hunting 
and racing in the old days in India and the matter- 
of-fact style in our day. Mr. Bagot’s name is well 
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known in sporting circles by the excellent works 
which have already come from his facile pen; and, 
on the whole, this collected form of his reminiscences 
from the Asian--the Field of India—will keep up 
his reputation. Tempora mutlantur et nos mutamur 
in illis, is fully as true to-day as when the sentence 
was first written. In hunting, even, the pace is 
hotter and the fields larger than a quarter of a 
eentury ago. To hack your animal slowly to cover, 
and ride home perhaps twenty miles after a hard 
day, would be far too slow for the present genera- 
tion, which delights in having two or three horses 
for a day’s sport, or a convenient brougham, or the 
universal train. It is refreshing, then, to run over 
Mr. Bagot’s thrilling reminiscences, so charmingly 
written and so dramatically presented. He com- 
mences with a memorable run with the Peshawar 
Vale Hounds over a country unequalled for hunting 
difficulties. The field came in by twos and threes in 
various stages of déshabille and discomfort, in some 
cases unrecognisable. The Irish medico, quite an 
enthusiast for sport, presented a pretty figure with 
a red silk handkerchief tied round his head, and a 
face of much the same hue as his improvised head- 
gear, calling out in a stentorian voice: “By the 
Lord Harry! It bates county Meath entoirly, and 
if I could foind mi bhoot and get a dhrop of the 
crayter, i'd be the phroudest lad out of Oireland 
this day.” The reader will find that distilled liquors 
are pretty freely used in the various exploits; and 
the author rarely forgets to draw one’s attention 
to their recuperative and cheering properties. 

Mr. Bagot considers that there is no other country 
in the world where sport flourishes to the extent 
that it does inIndia. Whether it be racing, hunting, 
shoot ng, cricket, or polo, one has only to arrive in 
what is known as the “ Gorgeous East ” at the proper 
season to find each and every one in full operation. 
Besides the regular hunting meetings, there are 
“bobbery packs” of a mongrel type, which cause 
great amusement by their uncouth manceuvres; and 
besides the well-established racing meetings, there are 
“‘sky or scurry ” races, a sort of impromptu scratch 
affairs, which are great fun, and consequently very 
popular. Two of these are capitally described; but 
the author's enthusiasm is sometimes too keen for his 
grammatical accuracy, for within as many leaves of 
his journal he makes these three slips—*“ who we will 
call Ben Richards,” “for it was him,’ and of two 
horses “neither were the worse for the bucketing.” 
In his excitement he at times defies orthography, as 
when, after an accident, his Scotch medical friend 
“sowed up and strapped his wounds.” But these are 
only microscopic flies in the splendid ointment! 
This doctor is a glorious character, always true to 
his vernacular. At a “sky” meeting he takes the 
brag out of a swell, who had challenged all comers, 
Kuowing that the swell’s horse was an old charger, 
he arranged a stratagem in the steeplechase. The 
author and the swell were neck and neck at the last 
hurdle before the straight, when the doctor, standing 
by, as if by accident yelled to the one “ Gang awa, 
gang awa-a-a, mon, and gave a signal to a con- 
federate in the clump of trees opposite to ring out 
sharp and clear a trumpet-call—* The halt!” The 
swell’s horse at once planted his forelegs in front of 
him, and the rider described a beautiful parabola 
known as a “voluntary,” thereby letting his opponent 
make an easy win to the great satisfaction of all the 
onlookers. On another occasion when the doctor 
was asked to take a hand at loo, he said, “It’s all 
dommed luck, ye ken, just as ye air mixin’ a wee bit 
peg an’ fashin’ yersel aboot the soda, ye mak a fule’s 
mistak and looed ye air. Na, it’s na bonny eneugh 
for me.” 

Nowhere else is such sport to be obtained 
amongst the fenuirostres as in India. Whether it 
is the climate or the succulent paddy fields that 
attract them, the author cannot say, but he is sure 
that, like the Irishman’'s trout, the snipe “simply 
swarm.” Snipe shooting had its attraction for this 
junior cfficer in the late 60th Rifles (not too much 








overburdened with the riches of this world) because 
of its inexpensiveness. A couple of natives to carry 
the cartridges and lunch and to bring back the game, 
and an occasional douceur to a boatman who may 
have to take the sportsman across some jheel, are all 
the “extras” required beyond the gun and cartridges; 
and as the same complement will suffice for two, or 
even three, the expenses when divided come to little 
or nothing. When the sportsmen could do nothing 
else than practise pigeon-shooting, the traps were of 
a primitive kind. They adopted the method of 
digging some holes, and shoving a nigger in each 
with a string tied to his arm, giving him instructions 
to throw up the bird directly he felt his tether 
pulled. The great difficulty in the way was the 
stubbornness of the natives as to their beaten tracks. 
Their custom must be right and must continue. The 
author, therefore, is of opinion that the two words 
which would be most likely to retard India in the 
march of civilisation would be “ dustoor”" (custom) 
and “kismet” (fate). If a native has an accident 
with your property, or blows his leg off with your 
gun, it is never put down to his own carelessness, it 
is simply his fate; and if you point out to him the 
danger of carrying a bowl of powder for you to load 
cartridges, with a naked light in close proximity 
thereto, should it be the custom in his family to do 
so, nothing on earth will induce him to desist there- 
from. Often a young officer has to pay blackmail to 
a family who charge him with the death of a 
member, when the scoundrel is only shamming most 
skilfally. The author's plan of exposure was a good 
dash of cold water over the trickster. 

One of the cheeriest gatherings at which he was 
ever present in any country was that of the Sonapore 
Race Meeting, the Indian Goodwood. The various 
camps pitched under the trees vied with each other 
in the art of exercising hospitality; and in the 
evenings the whole place rang with merriment. As 
narrated in the most charming chapter of the 
volume, the practical joking knew no bounds. Poor 
Champion, who was a lucky speculator on the races, 
was so elated with his success that he refreshed 
himself too freely, and got into a sentimental 
maudlin state, fixing himself on to one young lady 
in the ball-room. He had proposed to her three 
times before she went away, always answering 
“yes”: but this he forgot, for in confidence he told 
his chums that “a girlsh wants to marry me—hic— 
told me so, but she won't—hic—nor a fool—goo’ 
night.” Of course the killing of his first tiger was a 
great achievement to the author; yet the story is as 
modestly told as can be, considering his excitement. 
He had his share of accidents: he was up to the 
neck in a bog, he escaped a squall in the Hoogly 
by the skin of his teeth, and his arm was terribly 
shattered by the bursting of some soda-water 
bottles in the middle of a spree. Pig-sticking, polo, 
and other sports have a due share in the reminis- 
cences. His heart was like to break when he parted 
at Bombay with his faithful black servant “ Christian 
John.” 

After being a year at home in England, the 
author yearned for freedom and sport in the open. 
Accordingly he went to Central America, but he 
confesses that he was deplorably disappointed with 
that country. “Personally,” he concludes, “I cannot 
truly say that I consider Central America a good 
field for sport. There are wild animals there in 
plenty, no doubt, but the virgin forest is too big a 
business to beat successfully, and it is a pure mass of 
chance. Then the living is something awful—I mean 
in the way of food; nor is the climate on the low 
ground all that could be desired, for the malaria is 
in places a deadly enemy, not only to the white man, 
but also to the native element. At present, life is 
too short to go shooting in those parts; and until 
matters are a little more settled, and civilisation a 
little more advanced, I do not fancy that Guatemala 
will have the extreme honour of again welcoming 
me to its shores.” It must be bad enough—and it is 





well to know this—when Mr. Bagot, whose highly 
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exhilarated spirit bore him joyfully through every- 
thing in India, bas given this adverse criticism. So 
remarkably entertaining is the sketch of sport in 
India that one would have preferred a continuance 
of the reminiscences there to the giving up of a third 
part of the volume to Guatemala, though even in it 
we have some bright scenes and thrilling adventures 
vividly described. 


A GERMAN EMPEROR. 


Great. By Thomas Hodgkin. 
Maemillan & Co. 


CHARLES THE London : 
IF anyone is at home among the records of the dead 
ages it is the writer of this volume of “ The Foreign 
Statesmen" series: and if any man during these 
centuries can be said to have had a commanding 
influence on the general course of European affairs, 
it is Charles the Great. He conquered Italy, he con- 
solidated the Frankish kingdom, and he was the 
first of a long line of Holy Roman Emperors. These 
achievements seem to make a good prima facie case 
for the importance of the career of the Frankish 
king, and yet the perusal of Mr. Hodgkin’s book by 
no means convinces us that his subject was a states- 
man of the calibre of a Richelieu, William the Silent, 
or Cardinal Wolsey. His life is rich with signal 
strokes of good fortune, with pageants, promenades, 
and parades; he becomes the ruler of wide territories; 
but we seem to lack evidence of that sine qud non of 
a statesman—motive. The fact seems to be that the 
avidity with which the student seizes upon the 
definite successes of Charles the Great is explained 
by the dreary expanse of history surrounding him, 
those perplexing centuries during which kingdoms 
and faiths were rising and falling like ninepins. He 
is such a conspicuous figure because he early served 
as a convenient peg on which to hang stories, and so 
became an exemplar for great men to imitate: he is 
a Frankish King Arthur of the poets’ feigning. 

Mr. Hodgkin was bound to give his subject a 
setting in the history of his predecessors, “as the 
great Emperor was the last term of an ascending 
series.” Suffice it to say that what wide historical 
knowledge can do for a dull period, in which perhaps 
the most vital interest is the exciting problem of the 
origin and growth of the power of the “ mayor of 
the palace,” that the writer has done. He has had 
to “labour through its barbarous annals,” and has 
certainly selected what is least unreadable. Occa- 
sionally an ecclesiastical anecdote like that of 
Carloman in the monastery, or a stirring incident 
like that second Marathon, the battle of Poitiers, 
stands out in disconnected interest; but we are glad 
when, in the episode of the journey of the impetuous 
old Pope, Stephen II., to the court of Peppin, 
we are first brought into touch with the young 
Carolus. At this point it is much to be wished 
that the book had been furnished with a map: 
the story of Charles’s campaigns is hard to follow, 
and the majority of readers have not a Spriiner 
always ready to hand. Between the various theories 
on the question of the cession of vast territories to 
the Pope by Charles, Mr. Hodgkin inclines to a 
compromise, and suspects in the account the hand of 
an interpolator, if not of a wholesale fabricator. 
This may be, but Charles’s relations with the Papacy 
are somewhat lightly labelled unstatesmanlike, 
seeing that this inference depends on the authen- 
ticity of the document of cession, which the writer 
himself has already called in question. We are told 
that “Charles took the religious part of his duties 
seriously,” but this cannot hide the strong prob- 
ability that his attack on the Saxons, like his Spanish 
campaign, was an act of pure aggression, whether 
from a religious or a territorial point of view. Of 
eighteen monotonous campaigns we are here given a 
judicious selection: rapid marches of the Franks, 
devastations of Saxon country, oaths of submission, 
hostages—the story soon palls. Moreover, we agree 


with Mr. Hodgkin’s verdict that “Charlemagne 





cannot be considered a great military commander.” 
Roncesvalles is almost conclusive as against his 
strategy and tactics. The scantiness of materials is 
always forcing us back upon conjecture; and here 
Mr. Hodgkin is asa rule judicious. On one point, 
however, we part company with him. On Christmas 
Day, 800, Charles accepted the imperial title from Leo, 
but probably “ accepted it with genuine reluctance,” 
This conjecture does not seem to fit in with what 
we know of Charles. True, he broke through the 
convention of centuries; but there is little or 
nothing to prove that this conduct was not motived 
simply by personal ambition. It is surely far- 
fetched to hint that Charles expressed regret at 
having been crowned by the Pope out of considera- 
tion for his successors, who would be hampered by 
this condition. This would have been foresight 
par excellence! Mr. Hodgkin is here somewhat 
inclined to read into Charles’s motives the know- 
ledge of a great deal of subsequent history, and 
allows himself momentarily to fall into the method 
of the chronicles. 

We are beginning to find Charles something of 
an imperial puppet when the information contained 
in Chapter xtl.—one of the best in the book—lets 
in some light on Charles the man. It is not Mr. 
Hodgkin's fault if we get only a sketch ; one has to 
go to the writings of Einhard, and they are scanty. 
We regret that the spell of our interest was rudely 
broken by the fact that our copy for review was 
deficient, p. 224 staring in a distant manner at its 
neighbour, p. 241. However, the hiatus cannot 
materially affect our verdict on the book. Mr. 
Hodgkin has, on the whole, told us well what can 
be told of the Charles whom circumstances so 
largely contributed to make Charlemagne. 


FICTION, 
Tue Niccer or Tue Narcissvs. A Tale of the Sea. By 
Joseph Conrad. London: William Heinemann. 


A Woman’s Courter. By William Joseph Yeoman. London: 
Neville Beeman. 

VALENTINE: A STORY OF 
London: Jarrold & Sons. 


IpgEats. By Curtis Yorke. 


“Tue Rep BADGE oF COURAGE” has much to answer 
for. That remarkable feat of the imagination has 
inspired a whole school of descriptive writers of a 
new class, who aspire to make visible to us the inside 
of great scenes — battlefields, shipwrecks, moving 
incidents of every kind. Mr. Conrad, who has given 
us more than one remarkable study of Eastern life, 
has now followed in the footsteps of Mr. Stephen 
Crane, and in “The Nigger of The Narcissus” has 
painted for us a picture of sea-life as it is lived 
in storm and sunshine on a merchant-ship, which in 
its vividness, its emphasis, and its extraordinary 
fulness of detail, is a worthy pendant to the battle- 
picture presented to us in “The Red Badge of 
Courage.” There is no plot in the book, though 
there is plenty of character. The ship Narcissus is 
towed out of Bombay harbour by a steam-tug, and 
then left to find its own way round the Cape 
and home. The nigger who is the titular hero of 
the book is simply a member of the crew, who 
is apparently dying of consumption. Like most 
victims of that terrible malady, he does not believe 
that he is dying, but he finds it easy to make other 
persons believe it, and he trades upon their pity for 
his condition, in order to avoid work and get better 
food. He thinks he is cheating them, whilst he is 
only cheating himself. But, except for the fact that 
there is an incipient mutiny on The Narcissus, caused 
by the nigger’s presence, he is not a person of im- 
portance in the tale, and might have been omitted 
from it altogether without much loss. That which 
gives its character to the book is the account of the 
great storm, in which The Narcissus is laid on its 
beam-ends and all but lost. We have had many 
descriptions of storms at sea before, but none like 
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this. Here is the inside painting of the scene 
described. The artist has no eyes for the raging 
ocean and the storm-driven clouds. He concentrates 
his attention on the deck of the ship; on the seamen, 
battered, bruised, blasphemous, and hopeless; on 
the captain, who sees only his vessel, for the safety 
of which he is responsible to the owners, and regards 
tempest and sea and death itself as nothing in com- 
parison with the performance of his duty; on the 
miserable forecastle, where the men have to spend 
their lives, and where now their very beds are 
washing to and fro in the rising waters. It is a 
wonderful picture. Whether it be a true one or 
not, none can say who have not passed through 
such a scene. But it looks like the truth; and to 
have painted it.in such a fashion that its vivid 
colouring bites into the mind of the spectator is a 
very notable achievement. 

The title-page of ‘A Woman’s Courier” announces 
that the work has already reached a second edition. 
This is a not undeserved tribute to its merit. The 
story is one dealing with the conspiracy of 1696, 
which had for its object the murder of King William 
in order that the way might be opened for the return 
of James the Second tothe throne. Sir John Talbot, 
a youthful baronet of old family and good estate, 
believes that his sister’s lover, a certain Captain 
Pendergrass, is involved in the conspiracy against 
the king, and, at his sister’s instigation, he hurries 
to London in order to save his future brother-in-law 
from the toils of so dangerous a plot. It is needless 
to say that in the search for Pendergrass he meets 
with many adventures. Even before he reaches 
London he rescues a distinguished knight of the 
shire on his way to Westminster from the hands of 
highwaymen and loses his heart to the knight’s 
beautiful daughter. In London itself he finds that 
his footsteps aredogged bya certain Franciscan monk, 
in whom he recognises the evil genius of Pendergrass. 
Accident makes him acquainted with the details of 
the plot against the king, but at the very moment 
when he is trying to reach his Majesty in order to 
warn him of his peril, he falls into the hands of a 
band of ruffians under the leadership of the sham 
monk, who confine him in an ancient house in that 
Alsatia which now wears so prosaic and respectable 
an aspect. His affairs are complicated by the fact 
that the young lady upon whom he has so suddenly 
bestowed his heart mysteriously disappears. Thanks 
to another young woman—a young lady with a 
mystery attaching to her—he escapes from his 
prison in Whitefriars, only to fall, however, into 
perils still more desperate, and to fail in his eager 
quest after Pendergrass and the lady of his love. 
The young gentleman, in short, succeeds in compress- 
ing into the space of a few days a greater number of 
startling adventures than most people meet with in 
a lifetime. But they are told with a good deal of 
spirit, so that the reader follows the narrative with 
zest, and always with the happy consciousness that 
stories of this description are predestined to have a 
happy termination. If “A Woman's Courier” is 
not a story that will set the Thames on fire, it is 
still a very fair sample of the class to which it 
belongs, and well entitled to the honours of a second 
edition. 

The author of “ Valentine” must be congratulated 
upon her happy possession of that essential quality 
of the story-teller—the knack of making her story 
thoroughly readable. “ Valentine” is not a striking 
novel ; it opens no new vein of thought, displays no 
brilliant power of construction, introduces no fresh 
type of character; but it is distinctly readable from 
the first page to the last, and for this excellent 
virtue the reader will gladly forego more solid merits, 
and thankfully accept the certainty of finding an 
hour’s pleasant amusement unmarred by any sus- 
picion of an ulterior design to instruct or elevate 
him. Curtis Yorke harbours no such fell designs 
upon her reader’s peace of mind, and her fascinating 
little heroine is allowed to “marry and live happy 
ever after” in the good old-fashioned way, without 














the slightest reference to modern requirements of 
pessimism and morbid misery. It would indeed be 
hard to find a brighter, cheerier book than this for 
the beguiling of an idle hour, and few readers of 
“ Valentine ” will be able to resist her charming per- 
sonality as she is depicted in Curtis Yorke’s sprightly 
pages. She is first introduced to us as a little girl of 
only seven years, an enchanting little maiden, full 
of solemn childish fancies, and overflowing with good- 
will to all created things, but delightfully naughty 
withal. The prettiest part of a very pretty story is 
this earlier portion dealing with little Valentine's 
nursery-days, for the author shows real sympathy 
and understanding in her treatment of a subject 
which too many novelists spoil by over -senti- 
mentality. Little Valentine is most healthily way- 
ward, as natural a child as ever tore a pinafore or 
slapped a playfellow; and her gradual development 
from child to maiden is very gracefully drawn, with 
agreeable lightness of touch and pleasant humour. 
Lovers come to her in the course of the years, and 
for a space her fancy wavers between the superficial 
attractiveness of Allan Somerset, a handsome, selfish 
young fellow totally unworthy of her love, and the 
more enduring merits of Derrick Wedderburn, her 
cousin and true lover. The experienced novel- 
reader, however, is confident from the first that all 
will come right in the end, as it always does in a 
book of this type; and the expectation is duly 
justified. So sweet a heroine would, indeed, have 
been but scurvily treated by her author had an un- 
happy marriage been allotted to her; but Curtis 
Yorke is an optimist of rosiest hwe, and the story 
ends merrily enough. We have said that “ Valen- 
tine” is in no sense an important novel; but it is 
sweet, and wholesome, and full of dainty charm. 
Such qualities are nowadays sufficiently rare in 
fiction to deserve warm commendation. 





MORE MAGAZINES, 


SOCIALISM in three languages is the most salient 
feature of this month’s Cosmopolis—apart, of course, 
from the excellent chronicles of politics, literature, 
and the stage. Mr. Hyndman points triumphantly 
to the growth of rings and trusts, which control even 
the English markets; to the harm done to localities 
by our high railway rates, as compared with those of 
the State railways of Central Europe; and to the 
success of truant schools ; and suggests that we may 
begin with State maintenance of school-children, 
State-owned workmen’s dwellings, and nationalisa- 
tion of railways and coal-mines, and go on by-and- 
by to co-operative agriculture. M. Jaurés’ article is 
most notable for its excursuses—on the political 
plans of the French Conservatives, for instance, 
and on the Verrerie Ouvriére, whose very failure is 
used to point a Socialistic moral. Herr Liebknecht 
is the oldest and therefore the most idealist of the 
trio. We have no space to criticise, or we could 
take exception to nearly everything in the three 
articles—not least to Mr. Hyndman’s absurd com- 
parison of an emancipated India to modern Japan, 
and to Herr Liebknecht’s glorification of hotel-life 
and his panegyric on “Stores.” We observe that 
he propounds the favourite Socialist doctrine that 
work is natural to man. Occupation doubtless is; 
but the natural man likes it to come by fits and 
starts: and Mr. Hyndman’s prophecy of a four-hours 
day is Utopian. We note also three good stories 
—Mr. Henry James's looks promising, the German 
one is sufficiently painful—and an interesting letter 
from Rome. Of the new addenda, the reviews of 
finance and fashion are slight; the summaries of 
magazines may be of use for future reference. 

The National Review, for once, lets us off Bi- 
metallism, except in some comments on President 
McKinley’s Message, which Mr. A. Maurice Low 
finds disappointing, and in a controversy with Lord 
Farrer, which the editor hopes may be continued in 
the Times, if it is continued at all. Sir Godfrey 
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Lushington’s exposition of Allen +. Flood is much 
more lucid than it looks; the decision, we gather, is 
a fortunate one for employers as well as workmen. 
Had it been different, blacklisting, as well as 
attacking blacklegs, might have been actionable. 
Mr. Arbuthnot, of the Board of Agriculture, defends 
the muzzle (we did not know this Review was so 
Ministerially disposed); and Mr, Athelstan Riley, in 
an article full of the usual denominationalist 
fallacies, declares that Conservatives must be 
denominationalists, but that, while Liberals talk 
and write about education, Conservatives pay no 
attention to the subject—whence, we suppose, they 
fall an easy prey to Diggleism. 

The Aflantic Monthly (London: Gay & Bird) 
is exceptionally good this month. Mr. Godkin 
deals with “ The Growth and Expression of Public 
Opinion" (chiefly in America), and concludes that 
it is less controlled than formerly by the Press, less 
definite, and on the whole moved chiefly by “con- 
siderations as to the distribution of goods ”"—guided, 
in short, by appetite. Passages in the articles are 
extremely suggestive and valuable. Mr. E. M. 
Shepard's article on the “Inauguration of Greater 
New York,” though not optimist, is hopeful as to 
the coming Tammany régime. Signs of progress 
even in Tammany standards are noted, and the 
faults of New York civic life referred mainly to the 
fact that the city has but little really permanent 
population ; it is a mere camping-ground of several 
semi-independent communities. Mr. T. W. Higgin- 
son’s recollections of literary Paris deserve note, 
and a delightful article on the “ Wild Parks of the 
West” will, we trust, help English tourists in search 
of fresh woods and unspoilt Nature. The three 
serials are admirable. (Mr. Gilbert Parker has now 
applied his study of Anglo-French communities to 
Jersey.) 

The New Century Review has not yet any very 
salient feature. Mr. Neville Beeman’s attack on the 
retail booksellers, chiefly for their ignorance of 
books, is probably not quite unmerited, but his 
estimate of the good knowledge would do them 
seems to us already absurdly exaggerated. “The 
Literary Life of Edinburgh” will be more interesting 
later on. 

The New Jreland Review has a pretty taste in 
verse, as becomes the Celt; but we cannot find 
much else in it that is interesting to non-Catholics. 

The most interesting of the articles in a specially 
interesting number of the Magazine of Art is the 
supplement on “The Face of Christ” by Sir Wyke 
Bayliss. The argument is exceedingly well sustained, 
and even if we do not accept fully the main conclusion, 
there are many minor points made which are valuable. 
As to this main conclusion we are at variance at once 
with the meaning of the word “likeness.” We are 
inclined to think that the last items in a likeness are 
the hair and beard. They appear to us to come 
midway between the features and the dress which is 
quite external to the body. They vary according to 
taste and fashion, and though they may become 
important conventions, they have but little to do 
with that likeness of features which is so difficult to 
catch, so absolutely impossible to reproduce by the 
crude methods upon which Sir Wyke Bayliss founds 
his case. Taking those illustrations which are given 
in the Magazine of Art alone, it is obvious that there 
is as much variety in the likenesses as it is possible 
to imagine. Until we come to one or two obvious 
copies, no two of them are alike, and in these copies 
the characteristics, judged by Mr. Watts’s and Lord 
Tennyson's standard, are unlike each other too. It 
does not seem to us that, under all the circumstances, 
it was in the Providence of God intended that the 
Memory should be perpetuated by means of art. 

Its value as an evidence may be weighty, and 
nothing of such evidence can be despised. But the 
face of Jesus Christ has always been revered 


in its spiritual sense, and the Presence been ex- 
pected by the faithful in their hearts.—In the 
Gabriel 


Studio M. 


work of M. Auguste Lepére, and, relying upon the 
cosmopolitan character of the magazine, claims for 
his subject the “great merit’’ of being French! 
Although Lepére is designated a wood engraver, 
his lithographs and etchings are equally admirable 
as his wood-cutting. Mr. George continues “The 
Art of Wood-carving and leaves are given from the 
sketchbook of Mr. Byam Shaw.—The Artist has 
not been able to resist the temptation to give more 
and charge more, and the “new enlarged series” 
opens this month. It is full of interest and good 
work. “The History of the Pre-Raphaelite Move- 
ment” contains reproductions of many of the works 
now being exhibited. There are “Two Venice 
Pastels” by Mr. Whistler and a portrait of the 
artist by “Ape”; the work of William Hyde, 
Lucien Monod, and Patten Wilson is discussed and 
illustrated, and there is a series of charming re- 
productions of the etchings of D. Y. Cameron. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Ir is pathetic for a man, after an interval of forty-seven years, 
to turn back to the tasks of his youth only to find that the 
people that helped him then have passed beyond the recognition 
of his thanks. That is the experience of Dr. Grosart, and at 
the outset of his monograph on “ Robert Fergusson” he makes 
us feel its pathos. He edited the works of the poet, and wrote 
with youthful enthusiasm his biography as far back as 1851; 
and on turning to his old preface in the hope that he might once 
more acknowledge his vb x rw tel he was startled to discover 
that of a “long roll of names therein not a single one survives 
to-day.” Meanwhile, new authorities in Scottish poetry have 
arisen, and they seem to have placed with alacrity all the in- 
formation which they possessed at his disposal. The outeome 
of studies, old and new, and mellow, critical judgment is a 
miniature biography in the Famous Scots Series of exceptional 
merit. Robert Aaa was born at Edinburgh, September 
5th, 1750, and died in the grey metropolis of the North, 
October 16th, 1774. He was buried in the Canongate Church- 
yard; and Robert Burns fifteen years later put up a headstone 
at his own expense to a man whom he regarded as his “ elder 
brother in the muses.” Burns, it is well-known, took an 
exaggerated view of Fergusson’s merits, and it is certain that 
he was to his faults a little blind. Wordsworth, however, who 
was altogether of a different temperament recognised in a 
marked way how great a loss befell Scottish poetry in Fer- 
gusson’s early death; whilst Carlyle, as usual, caught the 
truth of the matter when he spoke of him as high-soaring, 
deep-falling, gifted, and misguided. Dr. Grosart describes 
with knowledge and sympathy Fergusson’s troubled and 
even tragic career, not merely in Edinburgh, but in the 
“city of the scarlet gown,” as Mr. Andrew Lang ealls St. 
Andrews. He regards Fergusson as a child of genius, with 
an exquisitely strong nature which was unfit, in the physical 
sense, to take no higher ground, for the battle of life :— 
*T ask that it be realised that by temperament he was sensitive 
to every mood—now touched with Robert Burns’s melancholia 
and now of feminine vivacity, if not loquacity—an Molian harp 
his symbol. I ask that it be taken into account that brilliant con- 
versation was to him the life of his life. Iask that it be farther 
remembered that it could not but be a release to pass from the 
mechanical drudgery of the Commissary-Clerk’s office, and the 
necessitated bareness of his mother’s poor home in ‘ Jamieson’s 
Land,’ to the gaiety and brightness of club, or tavern, or oyster- 
cellar. I ask yet again that it be co-equally remembered that 
there was the attraction of manifold opportunity of exercising 
his faculty of keen observation of human nature, his swift satiric 
wit, his racy speech; nor less must we keep in mind that he 
was ath A waggish, and up to all manner of unharming 
mischief, and not at all one to study, or to seek to fend himself 
from misconstruction of solemn foes and ‘ unco’ guid’ former 


* Rosert Frerovsson. By A. B, Grosart. (Famous Scots Series.) 
Edinburgh and London : Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 

THe Curertcatr Lire. A Series of Letters to Ministers. 
Watson, D.D., Professor Marcus Dods, D.D., and Others, 
Hodder & Stoughton. 

Cassety’s Famiry Doctor. 
Melbourne: Cassell & Co. 

Two Essays on Wiruam Prrtr, Eart or CuatHamM. By Thomas 
Babington Macaulay. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Arthur D. Innes, M.A. (Pitt Press Series.)\—THz MERCHANT OF 
Venice. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By A. W. 
Verity, M.A. (The Pitt Press Shakespeare for Schools.) Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 

Norse Tatzs anp Sketcues. Bv Alexander L. Kielland. 
by R. L. Cassie. London: Elliot Stock. 

Haxppnook TO CHRISTIAN AND EccLEsmASsTIcaL ROME. 


By John 
London : 


London, Paris and 


By A Medical Man. 
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Mourey discourses upon the 





Liturgy in Rome. London: Adam & Charles Black, 
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day Mrs. Grundys. 
and that twenty-four years rounded with a sleep his life, and 
the man (I cannot imagine a woman) must be of a hard heart, 
and worse, who refuses our apportionment of responsibility or 
our claim for sympathy, not platitudinary moralising, for Robert 


Let these things be combined and grasped, 


Fergusson.”” The little book is written with generosity of 
judgment and an obvious command of the meagre details of a 
rief and sorrowful story. 

Theological students and young men who have just climbed 
into the pulpit are noble quarry for bland and experienced 
dealers in counsels of perfection. We have received a series of 
letters to ministers on “The Clerical Life,” by a number of 
divines who have succeeded in the pulpit or—out of it. This 
will be seen at a glance when we mention theirnames. Principal 
T. C.:Edwards, Professor Mareus Dods, Professor James 
Denney, and the Revs. T. H. Darlow, T. G. Selby, J. T. 
Stoddart, Dr. John Watson (otherwise known as Ian Maclaren), 
and Dr. Robertson Nicoll, who is best known perhaps as a versatile 
journalist. Sir Arthur Helps used to say that it is with advice 
as with taxation—the majority of mortals can endure very little, 
if it comes to them in a direct way. It is mixed up in the 
present instance with soothing reflections, adroit compliments, 
encouraging remarks, and gentle satire. Unluckily the con- 
descension of some of the writers is a little marked, and they pat 
their young brothers on the back in a manner which can scarcely 
prove other than exasperating. We do not for a moment den 
that the book is written with brains, or that the arrows with 
which the writers make ready their bows are cleverly aimed at 
the weak places in many a preacher’s armour. We should like 
the book better if there were less of what we must call, for want of 
a better term, the suppressed chuckle in its pages. It is possi- 
ble, however, to recognise at least some earnest purpose in the 
book, and yet to relish the complacent banter which mingles far 
too freely with grave and often beautiful appeals. 

The aim of “ Cassell’s Family Doctor” is to give prompt 
advice in times of emergency from sudden illness or accident. 
It describes, with a happy freedom from technical terms, the 
symptoms of disease and the measures which ought to be taken 
in the treatment of simple ailments. The arrangement of the 
contents can scarcely be better, for the diseases are arranged 
according to the age of the patient ; in other words, the physical 
perils of infancy, childhood, maturity, and old age. The book is 
packed with clear and practical hints and directions, and many 
of them are concerned as much with prevention as with cure. 

Mr. Arthur Innes, one of the most scholarly of the younger 
school of publishers, has just edited for the Pitt Press Lord 
Macaulay's famous “ Essays on William Pitt, Earl of Chatham.” 
He thinks that Macaulay was more impressed by Pitt’s failure 
as a Parliamentarian than by his brief triumph as a dictator. 
Probably Mr. Innes is right in thinking that Macaulay did 
scanty justice to Pitt’s great Administration. “The men and 
the times are drawn impressively, picturesquely, brilliantly, and, 
on the whole, truthfully ; but the tremendous character of the 
stake which England and France were playing for is hardly 
alluded to in the earlier essay; while in the second we hear a 
good deal less of the great Minister’s projects than of the 
personal rivalries and the foibles of character which prevented him 
from embodying his projects in a policy.” Doubtless Macaulay’s 
attitude towards Pitt was unsympathetic. The great historian 
was an ardent Foxite, and, as such, not prepossessed in favour of 
his hero’s rival. It is possible to admit all this, and yet to think 
that Mr. Innes pushes matters too far when he asserts that 
Macaulay, in his treatment of Pitt, “betrays a perpetual dis- 
trust,” and adds: ‘His admiration has the air of being 
extorted; his censure has in it a note of satisfaction.” No 
doubt that is a rhetorical way of putting matters, but we 
confess that it strikes us as being as exaggerated as any- 
thing that Lord Macaulay ever said. The notes are admir- 
able. They illuminate the obscure allusions of the text, and 
are of a kind to disarm the perplexities of young students. 

Mr. Verity has edited The Merchant of Venice for the Pitt 
Press Shakespeare. His critical introduction to the play is a 
model of luminous and accurate exposition, Critics differ as to 
its date, but the balance of evidence seems to point to 1596—a 
period when Shakespeare wrote with the “easy, unlaboured 
freedom of conscious mastery.” Mr. Verity discusses with 
sound scholarship and fine insight all the problems which 
gather around the origin and scope of The Merchant of 
Venice, and he adds copious notes and an excellent glossary. 

A slim volume of “ Norse Tales and Sketches ” by'Alexander 
Kielland, who is recognised as a writer who takes high rank as 
an exponent of modern Scandinavian thought, is sure to find 
many readers. These short stories are in many senses remark- 
able, and not least in their shrewd knowledge of the foibles of 
humanity, and in their genial and wholesome satire. They are 
written by a man who never wastes words, and are as luminous 
and suggestive as artistic and pithy. 

We have received the second part of Messrs. Black's 
“‘ Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome.” The present 
volitme describes “The Liturgy in Rome,” and gives a 


singularly luminous and exact historical account of the origin 
and significance of the feasts and fuve‘‘ons of the Roman 





Catholie Church. 


The contents are g--,) zed es an 


fice-book ' 
‘ 





for use at the celebrations. It would be impossible to mention 
a book which gives with anything like the same clearness or 
within so brief a compass an intelligent idea of the liturgical 
aspects of Roman worship and ceremonial as they exist under 
the pontifical sway of Leo XIII. ; 
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When these are required the advice of a very 
skilful optician should be taken, as, unless the 
spectacles used in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which 
cannot afterwards be remedied. 
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TURE on “Foops anp Taerr VaLurs,” By Dr. ANDREW 


Witsox, F.R.S.E., ete.—‘If any motives—first, of due regard for health, and 
second, of getting full food-value for money expended—can be said to weigh with 
us in choosing our foods, then I say that Cocoa (Epps's being the most nutritious 
should be made to replace tea and coffee without hesitation, Cocoa is a food; tea 
and coffee are not foods. This is the whole science of the matter in a nutshell ; 
and he who runs may read the obvious moral of the story.” 
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THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


Contents for JANUARY, 1898 :— 
RED LION AND BLUE STAR. By Joun Arruur 


Barry. A splendid story of the sea is this. It tells of the feud be- 
tween the master of an old-fashioned clipper and the captain of a 
vessel replete with all modern appliances. ‘The midnight encounter 
ends in a strange battle and a wholly unlooked-for salvage. The 
author's knowledge of the sea and ships is apparent in every line. 


STILT-RACING. By Wm». G. FirzGeratp. The 


author journeyed specially to the south-west of France to describe 
these astounding ‘‘events.” The photos show every stage of the 
races, from the starting-point in Bordeaux to the winning-post ; also 
the vast crowds that came out to see the peasants from the Depart- 
ment of the Landes striding along on their six-foot stilts. The descrip- 
tion of the extraordinary race is very exciting. 


A DESPOT ON TOUR. By Georce Gissinc. A very 


clever and amusing short story by this celebrated novelist. Read how 
the fiery Major's daughter made her first and only appearance on any 
stage as a member of Mr. Howard Hawker's travelling company. 


SOME OLD CHILDREN’S BOOKS. By Avice Warers. 


Reproductions from a selection of truly delightful little educational 
books, intended for the instruction of children of bygone ages. The 
pictures are funny and quaint. The pages from the Etiquette book will 
surprise and amuse you; and you will marvel at the credulity of an 
age when the existence of the salamander, basilisk, &c., was taught in 
schools, The authoress’s style is very entertaining. 

LOO, By Basit Marnan. Thrilling simply isn’t the 
word for it. The heroic girl's grand ride through the Basuto lines and 
across the veldt stirs the pulses like old wine. One can scarcely with- 
hold a cheer when Loo starts back to relieve her beleagured father and 
mother at the head of fifty troopers. 


HOW A SHIP FOUNDERS. By W. E. Ett. A 


very remarkable little article, illustrated with still more remarkable 
photographs. These latter are a series, showing every stage in the 
foundering of a great ocean-going steamer right up to the awful 
moment when she dives head first into the sea with bursting bcilers. 
The description is furnished by the same eye-witness who took the 
photos. 


PORTRAITS OF CELEBRITIES AT DIFFERENT 
TIMES OF THEIR LIVES. Our budget this month includes Mr. Cyril 
Maude, General Milman, Miss Mabel Love, and the Bishop of Hull. 


GLIMPSES OF NATURE. VII.—Tue First Paper- 


MAKER. By GRANT ALLEN. This month the great novelist-scientist 
tells us all about that most marvellous of insects, the queen-wasp: 
How she peoples her wonderful city, builds it up with material found 
by herself, and maintains her enormous family all ‘‘ off her own bat.” 
The strange ‘‘communal suicide” that takes place at the end of the 
season is very impressive. 


THE GUNNER OF PERCE ROCK. By Gitnert 


PARKER. A magnificent short story, by one of the foremost living 
writers. All readers of THE STRAND will be enthralled by the descrip- 
tion of how the Jersey gunner deserted from the French fleet and 
climbed the awful sheer wall of granite rock, afterwards hoisting his 
heroic sweetheart. Learn for yourself how the two defied the French 
fleet until the Admiral acknowledged himself beaten. 


CURIOUS CLIPPED TREES. sy HERBERT 


MATTHEWS. In this remarkable article is described and illustrated by 
actual photographs certain yew trees in the gardens of old-fashioned 
ancestral mansions, These trees will be found clipped into the shapes 
of peacocks, cups and saucers, judges’ wigs, crowns, umbrellas, etc. etc. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE SEVEN KINGS. By 


L. T. MEADE and RoBert Eustace, This is an extremely powerful 
and fascinating story, dealing with the mission of an emissary of @ 
terrible secret society who was intrusted with the destruction of a young 
peer. Mr. Head's chase of the doctor and his prospective victim, and 
the doctor's ultimate fall into the crater of Vesuvius—these are described 
with rare power. 


MARVELS IN MATCH-BOXES. By S. L. Nevitir- 


Dixon. An astonishing article this, showing, by means of specially- 
taken photographs, how some working men and others in the Midlands 
built up the most marvellous models out of empty match-boxes. There 
are a full-sized piano, the Laxey and Earl's Court wheels, Forth Bridge, 
bicycles, ships, castles, etc. 


INSECT STRENGTH.  \ritten and illustrated by 


James Scott. This will be found a strikingly original article. The 
writer caught certain insects—a fly and an earwig—and then tested 
their strength in various ways, making them lift and carry things. 
These experiments are shown in the pictures side by side with other 
illustrations depicting men and horses doing work, bearing exactly the 
same proportion to their strength. The comparison is really amazing. 


BELLE YVONNE AND HER HUSBAND THE 
DWARF. From the French of DANreEL RicHe. This will be found a 
charming and delightful story for children. How Yvonne was enticed 
into marrying the dwarf, and, above all, how he was got rid of—these 
things are set forth with amazing ingenuity in a few pages. 


CURIOSITIES. A grand set of photos this month. 


The biggest see-saw in the world; a man-trap ; a bottle that travelled 
3,000 miles; a tree that grew on a cottage porch; a lion-cub as a 
child’s pet; a section of Japanese railway track after an earthquake ; 
and many others. 


See for yourself how “THE STRAND” commences 1898 ! ! 


120 Pages, 164 Illustrations, price Sixpence, or post free from 
GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, $ to 12, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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